
Robberies rise in 
Burlington 


A turbine tour 
in Lowell 


Leath Tonino 
takes flight 
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Come see a summer s worth of lake paintings with 

OPENING RECEPTION 

FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 9, 5:00-8:00 

Also pick up holiday cards, a new lake print, 
and find paintings of Paris! 


* IRON ART GARDEN SCULPTURES * 

* WIN A FRAMED PAINTING * 

* CRAZY MARKED DOWN ORIGINALS * 
* FOOD DRIVE * 

The fun continues on SUNDAY with specials, and a 

WATERCOLOR DEMONSTRATION AT 1:00 


INTERVALE BENEFIT 

To benefit our local farmers at 
the Intervale, come by SATURDAY 
between 1 and 3. 

With a $20 donation, Katharine will paint you 

ON THE SPOT! 




Hill Farmstead & Grass Roots Beers! 

2 Glorious Days • Fri, Dec 21 - Sat, Dec 22 
?!- 23 South Main Street, Waterbury, Vermont 7 l c prohibitionpig.com 


All Day Lawson’s 

Saturday, November 17th 
Noon-Midnight 

8 drafts and a cask. ‘Null said. 

II 


REPEAL DAY! 

Wednesday, December 5th 
Day one of a four-day celebration of fermentation 
and distillation freedom. Expect a ridiculous lineup. 




1 MAIN STREET, BURLINGTON • KMMSTUDIO.COM • 862.87S2 









4 Williston Rd 
h Burlington 
AlpineShopVT.rom 
M-Sat 9-8, Sun 10-6 
(802) 862-2714 


ALPINE 


SHOP 


NOVEMBER 8-18 

- . ~ ~ / 


4 FREE 

RECEIVE 3 WITH YOUR PURCHASE OF S250 OR 
MORE; PLUS 1 WITH ANY ROSSIGNOL PURCHASE." 

JAY*Pf*K 

Q5 Bolton Valley 






The Prism 
goes to... 


performances by: 
Gregory Douglass 
The Good Wives 


... the best silent 
auction in town! 
It's time to shop 
for the holidays... 


... delicious food 
from Catering by 
Dale, a cocktails 
and the infamous 


National Life 


Don’t miss this opportunity 
n see mill pmrliav musciim-cninliiy 
tl. spinel, topaz, amethyst. lapis, and 
fins pi it i'll as low as $(>.!)(> pri tar.il 


Thousands <>l lo 


Designers’ Circle J ewelers 

Afghan Gem Show 

Nov. 8th, Dth, <u ni 10th 


10am - Gpin 

Th, F 


10am 


Join us in welcoming 

Gary Bowersox, The Gem Hunter, 

an advoc ate of economic stabilization of Algliaiiislaii 
tl trough development of die legitimate gemstone trade. 


803-86 W238 


'Til www.gcms-afghan.com/coupon.htm 


Fall/Winter Program 
Tickets On Sale Now! 

New Membership Opportunities Available! 
Visit SpruoePaakArts.org 

to learn about member benefits 


Performing 

ARTS CENTER 

1 22 1 lourglass Hr. | Stowe. VT 


THE 2012 

OUTRIGHT 

AWARDS 


The Perlman Music Program 1 


and *>>Jot-so-silent Ruction 

Celebrating queer youth, adults and allies 
who are making it better in Vermont 


Friday, November 16, 7 p.m. 
Burlington City Hall 

Get advance tix today 

at outrightvt.org 


Sponsored by: MORGAN AND 
SIDNEY STARK 


^ Facebook.com/SPPAC 


0 Twitter.com/SprucePeak_Arts 


Buy tickets & memberships online at 
SpmcePeakArts.org, or call 802-760-4634. 


The Spruce Peak Performing Arts Center is a 501(c)(3) not-for-profit arts organization dedicated and 
committed to entertaining, educating, and engaging our diverse communities in Stowe and beyond. 





lululemon athletica 
church st. 

open friday november 16 


I complete 
Souluna Life 
Coach training 
by 12/12;. 

justina wentworth 

yoga instructor 
University of Vermont 
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“ Sydney ” 

by orYAISIY 

The most popular bag around 
only at A 


Digital Prints! «- 

Now, through Nov. 17th! 


E3IOO 


-14.2 Megapixels 
-Full 1080p HD Vide 
■r LCD Monitor 




Two great locations: 


NOW OPEN 

Staples Plaza 
1 4 Sunset Drive 86 1 Williston Road 

Waterbury Center, VT S. Burlington, VT 

(802)244-0883 (802)651-4100 


^Mountain 

lammcr. 


www.gmcamera. 


9 8 Church St. 802*660*4004 f i/JcssBoutiqueVT 


WE HAVE 
EVERYTHING 
YOU NEED 
TO GET 
STARTED 


GREAT SELECTION 
& GREAT PRICES! 
COME IN TODAY! 


THE NORTH FACE STORE 
KLMOUNTAINSHOP.COM 

210 COLLEGE STREET BURLINGTON 
877.284.3270 


STELLA MAE 

96 Church St Burlington I 802 864 2800 I Stella-Mae.i 
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COMPILED BY ANDY BROMAGE & TYLER MACHADO 


Lens on 


S he spent hundreds of thousands of dollars 
trying to influence this year’s election, but no 
one had seen a photo of Lenore Broughton,., 
until Seven Days snapped her picture on Monday. 

Broughton is the Burlington heiress who. as of 
October IS. had bankrolled the conservative super 
PAC Vermonters First to the tune of $685,000. 
Despite her outsized influence on state elections 
this year. Broughton has kept a low public profile. 
She declines Interview requests and has turned 
away every reporter who has knocked on her front 

Prior to the original Seven Days story, "Who is 
Lenore Broughtonr published on October 17, not 
much was known about the 74-year-old or the 
source of her sizable fortune. We couldn't find any 
photos of her on the web to illustrate the story. 

We had tried to photograph Broughton during 
a public meeting of the Burlington Telecom Cable 
Advisory Council — a volunteer board on which 
she serves. She left the meeting to avoid getting 
snapped. 

So we went a little paparazzi. 

On Monday, Broughton came to Burlington City 
Hall for another public meeting of the Burlington 
Board of Registration of Voters. She’s one of its nine 
members. Photographer Andy Ouback got her photo 
as she was getting on the elevator. 

As the doors closed. "She said, ’You’re awful." 
Ouback recounts. To which Ouback says he replied 
that she was in a public building and. due to her 
funding of the super PAC. has become a public figure 
and the subject of public interest 
Also interesting: Members of the Board of 
Registration of Voters serve as poll watchers on 
Election Day. and Broughton was scheduled to work 
on Tuesday at Ward 6’s Edmunds Middle School. 

How comforting to know she was "watching" over 
candidates she supported and ballot items she op- 
posed — with six-figure checks. 



facing 

facts 

0 

BROUGHTON S01D 

Election 8012 will 
super-PAC politics 

Can we do campaign 
finance reform now? 

W 

QUAKER STATE 

Another week, 
another Canadian 
earthquake shakes 
up Vermont 
homes. Maybe the 
Mayan Apocalypse 



Jersey Shore to 
help secure the 
storm-ravaged 
state. Snooki 
would be proud. 


WHERE’S THE BEEF? 


Bill and Lou live 
to graze another 
day, but only 
because local 




Looking for the newsy blog posts? I 


100,000 


That’s how many bottles of Switchback 
Ale were sold In the first five days it was 
available for home consumption. 



TOPFIVE 

MOST POPULAR ITEMS ON SEVENDAYSVT.COM 


2. Fair Game: "October surprise" by Paul 
Heintz. While Randy Brock fished for a 


into storm-fighting mode. 




I tweet of 
the week: 


"voting booth" was a metal 
chair in the middle of a small 
audilonum. svtpoli shinesburgvt 
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Montpelier's 

Capital City 

Concerts 

"ferchtmu to ’Dream" Concert 


GUIHRIE5 




8:00 PM 


paramountlive.org 

50 CENTER ST. RUTLAND. VT I 002.775.0005 
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BAKE! 
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Wt WILL CiONATt 4-5 
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AMERICAN 

EIATCREAD 

SURUIKTOM HEARTH 


US ST. PAUL STRttT BURLINGTON 
*«-2W AMeftlCANfLAT6RtAtl.COM 



Pre-Holiday Event 

November 8-17 


20% Off 

Custom Framing 

• Custom Framing 

• Plaque Lamination Service 

• Prints 

• Vermont Wooden Tables 


I 1 Vermont 

Lid FRAME GAME 



SEVEN DAYS 



Michelle Brown. Emily Rose 
sales assistant Tiffany Szymaszek 





•BSOIS Da Cape Publlshiu Inc. All rithu raervcd 


feed back 


GAMER-GIRL POWER 

Wonderful to see this article [“She Got 
Game,” October 24]. Though our per- 
centage of female students may be lower 
compared to higher education in general, 
for game schools it is not On top of which: 
Women are leading the game initiative 
at Champlain through the leadership of 
Amanda Crispel and the Emergent Media 
Center. There we are addressing issues 
that others are afraid to approach — both in 



the game space and in life. The Emergent 
Media Center has produced Breakaway, 
a game that addresses violence against 
women and girls with Population Media 
Center and United Nations sponsorship 
— to great success! One of the story’s sub- 
jects, Erin Trzcinski, worked on it. This 
year, one of our students, Mahmoud Jabari, 
introduced Breakaway in peace camps 
for youth in the divided West Bank city of 
Hebron, Palestine. The results were amaz- 
ing: Children went from believing that girls 
shouldn't play sports to playing soccer with 


girls! This project was the subject of the 
keynote address in a recent “Meaningful 
Play" conference at Michigan State 
University. Champlain, Vermont and our 
female game developers are on the curve 
of change! The Breakaway team will talk 
about the project on November 26 at 6 p.m. 
in Perry Hall 

Ann DeMarle 

JERICHO 

DeMarle is the director of Champlain 
College's Emergent Media Center. 


HURLING INSULTS? 

[Re “Enfant Terroir-ible,” October 24]: 
It's hard to believe that your food critic 
Alice Levitt — in her recent review of 
Caroline’s Fine Dining — would say that 

the vomitorium.” How classless. 

Dan Cohen 
BURLINGTON 
Editor’s note: Context is everything. 
Levitt’s mostly glowing review of 
Caroline's did contain a reference to the 
myth — now disproved — that ancient 
Romans threw up between courses to 
make room in their bellies for more food. 
The line was: “Though our entrees made 
us just about due for the vomitorium, 
we were so enjoying ourselves that 
we charged on to dessert.’’ Ancient 
Roman “vomitoria" were in fact the 
passageways within amphitheaters 
that allowed people to exit efficiently. 


TIM NEWCOMB 




WEEK IN REVIEW 


CORRECTION 

In last week's Fair Game, Paul 
Heintz mistakenly reported that 
the Vermont Senate includes 
seven Republicans and that 10 
Republican House members 
are retiring. In fact, the Senate 
includes eight Republicans 
and only nine Republican 
House members are retiring. 


INTHENAMEOFTHESON 

[Re “Burlington PD’s Computer System 
Was Clunky and Costly — So Chief Mike 
Schirling Built a New One," October 24]: 
A very well written piece on my son’s 
police department management system. 
He has combined a deep knowledge and 
years of experience in multiple disci- 
plines into this system, and it has paid off 
for die department he manages and for 
the state of Vermont. He started in public 
service at age 16 in Colchester Rescue and 
went on from there. I guess you could say 
I am proud of his accomplishments. 

Pete Schirling 
BURLINGTON 


LAKE CHAMPLAIN ISNT 
"GREAT"- OR LARGE 

Lake Champlain is beautiful and beloved, 
but it is not the sixth largest lake in the 
United States [“What Lies Beneath," 
October 31]. If one speaks of natural, 
freshwater lakes in the United States, 
Lake Champlain ranks 12th in surface 
area. In addition to the five Great Lakes, 
six lakes have greater surface area than 
Lake Champlain: Lake Okeechobee in 
Florida, Lake of the Woods and Red Lake 
in Minnesota, Lake Iliamna and Lake 
Becharof in Alaska, and Lake St. Claire 
in Michigan. Unfortunately, the “sixth 
largest” falsehood has been mentioned 
in authoritative sources such as Lake 
Champlain books and research websites. 
It is repeated frequendy by local media 
and tourist literature. I hope Seven Days 
can agree it’s not necessary to twist the 
truth to praise Lake Champlain! 

Cynthia Norman 
BURLINGTON 


SUSHI STANDARDS 

I think this review is unfair and far below 
the standards of Seven Days ["Plenty of 
Fish,” March 14]. I live nearby in Fairfield 
and couldn’t be more enthusiastic about 
the quality and class that this fine es- 
tablishment has brought to northern 
Vermont. 

To base a review on sampling the 
most adventurous dishes a restaurant 
has on the menu, without first sampling 
the classic dishes that the average patron 
would order when trying a new ethnic 

hunt than a serious review. 

That the author didn’t like the Hot 
Lava roll is of no use to me or to most 
sushi lovers. I would never order the 
menu items reviewed by your author. 

Please tell me, how were the sushi and 
sashimi lunches? Was the eel sushi delec- 
table? Was the presentation perfect? Did 
the mixed sushi plate absolutely knock 
you over with the subtle flavors only 
found in the freshest fish paired with the 
perfect rice and sauces? 

The answers to all these questions 
are a resounding “yes!" at the restaurant 
known as Yam a, but your reviewer missed 
it all and in doing so did your readers a 
great disservice. 

Vermonters deserve to know about 
this place. 

Bennett Dawson 

FAIRFIELD 
Editor's note: The roll men- 
tioned above is called the Kiss 
of Fire, not the Hot Lava. 


MORE 3-D PRINTERS 

The career center in Newport has 
had two 3-D printers for a year now 
[Whiskey Tango Foxtrot: “What exactly 
is a 3-D printer?” October 24]. As is the 
case in Vermont news reporting, only 
the schools in the Burlington area get 
coverage. 

Ron Paula 

LITTLETON, N.H. 


SNOWBOARD GETS ITS DUE 


SAY SOMETHING! 


I would like to thank Seven Days and 
Keenan Walsh for the fine article “Snow 
Show” in the October 10 edition. It is nice 
to see that snowboarding is starting to 
get greater media attention these days. 
With Vermont being the birthplace of 
snowboarding — it recently became the 
official state winter sport — I hope we can 
all now stop and celebrate the historical 
impact it has played in our state. 

Greg Carpenter 
FAIRFAX 


Your feedback must... 

• be 250 words or fewer: 

• respond to Seven Days content: 
- include your full name, town and 

a daytime phone number. 


Seven Days reserves the right to edit 

• sevendaysvt.com/feedback 

- feedbackiSisevendaysvt.com 

• Seven Days, P.0. Box 1164, 
Burlington, VT 0S402-1164 



Bgutiliers 


1 94 College Street, Burlington 
864.5475 • boutiliers.com 
M-Sat 10-6, Sun 12-5 



Rep Square 

Go fish/ 


WED 11/7 LANNIE FLOWERS BAND 7PM 
DJ CRE8 10PM 

THU 11/8 THE GRAVEL PROJECT 7PM 
DJ A-DOG 10PM 
DJCRE8 10PM 

FRI 11/9 J0HN-PARKER COMPTON 5PM 

KAT WRIGHT t INDOMITABLE SOUL 8PM 
DJ ROBBIE J 9PM 
DJ CRAIO MITCHELL 11PM 
SAT 11/10 MINT JULEP 5PM 
DJ RAUL 6PM 
GHOST OF VIGODA 8PM 
OJ CRAIG MITCHELL WPM / DJ ADOG 11PM 
SUN 11/11 CLOSED 

MON 11/12 INDUSTRY NIGHT FI ROBBIE J 10PM 
TUE 11/13 DJ CRAIG MITCHELL 7PM 
WED 11/14 KYLE MORGAN BAND 7PM 
DJCRE8 10PM 

B6 crutch sf •2SY-FW •redsqjBre'/fC'**) 


ANNIVERSARY 
SALE DEALS 
CARRY ON! 

• GRAFTON 

CHEDDAR cave aged 

“naked’ and so it forms a 
natural rind. Simply delicious. 
Reg: $12.99 SALE $8.99/1!) 

• TUXFORD 
&TEBBUTT 
ENGLISH BLUE 
STILTON "TlieKinsof 

English Cheeses.’ complex 
flavors with apiquant finish. 
Reg: $17.99 SALE: $12.99 

• ZARDETTO 
PROSECCO -one 

of our favorites, elegant and 
a great value. Reg: $12.99. 
SALE: $9.99 

• CASTILLO DE 

MOLINA one of Chile’s 

most acclaimed wineries. Pinot 
Noir. Chardonnay. and Malbec 
Reg: $1x99. SALE: $8.99 



P .l IEESE TRADER S 


WINE SELLERS 

1186 Willi Bt on Rd., So. Burlington YT 05403 

(Next to tile Alpine Slop) 

802 . 863.0143 

Open 7 daw 10am-7pm 
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Here Corned 

/ The Hid - 

ATRIBUTETO WOODY 
GUTHRIE'S 100TH 
1 BIRTHDAY 


SHOW Jennifer r 
SPONSORS; Fred Baglet 


CAPITAL 

CITY 

CONCERTS 


Uulillrtuuy itc1ar'.\ 
'Workshop 


rOMMQCA 

AT THE®B\RAMOUNT 

Montpeliers 


fcnhanct 
to 1-ream" 
(court 


Capital City 

Concerts 


"Shakespeare's fascinating study of 
the psychology of politics and terror" 


SKE"* 

wmmm 

Tmm 
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Paladin Boots 


anne Mittens 
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■ find your style & fit at- • • * j 

dantormsnoes 


family owned since 1978 


Burlington 864-7899 I Colchester 863-2653 I Shelburne 985-3483 | St Albans 527-0916 - danformshoesvt.com 
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SATURDAY 10 

Hipster Classical 

There's quite a leap between classical and indie rock, 
but if anyone can bridge the gap. it's Brooklyn Rider. 

stunt" by Vice, this forward-thinking string quartet 
leaves no genre unturned. TheyVe been known to 
interpret everything from Malian traditions to gypsy 
music to existing chamber literature. 

© 


FRIDAY 9 

Fancy Footwork 

Skirts swirl and castanets clack in 
iFlamenqueando! The latest from the Flamenco 
Dance Project, this visually stunning performance 
features lightning-fast foot stomps by world- 
renowned guest dancer Jos^ Moreno and fiery 
Andalusian rhythms from an accomplished music 
ensemble. jOle! 

SEE CALENDAR LISTING ON PAGE SB 

©- 

THURSDAY 8-SUNDAY 11 

Light My Candle 

No day but today — OK, Thursday through Sunday 
— to catch Lyric Theatre Company's fall production. 

on a Puccini opera. Jonathan Larson's 1996 musical 
Rent follows Lower East Side artists as they live out 

AIDS epidemic along the way. 

SEE STORY ON PAGE 22 AND CALENDAR LISTING ON 

©- 

SATURDAY 10 

Lost and Found 

Rooting through Dumpsters has its perks, espe- 
cially for Nick Prueher and Joe Pickett. The comedic 
co-hosts of the Found Footage Festival curate this 
quirky lineup of rediscovered videotapes. Expect 
hilariously outdated exercise workouts and "a video 
featuring a woman whose enthusiasm for craft 
sponging borders on psychotic." 

SEE CALENDAR SPOTLIGHT ON PAGE S3 


ONGOING 

Aussie Art 

Culled from a massive collection of aboriginal art 

porary creativity. On display at the Hood Museum 
of Art through March 10. the exhibit features works 
by outback and urban artists alike, each drawing on 
themes of ancestry, the environment and coloniza- 

SEE ART REVIEW ON PAGE 78 


& SATURDAY 10 

What a Ride 

Count on the Tellurii 


Love Bites 

Was In Love, introduced the Brooklyn song- 
bird as vulnerable, brokenhearted and utterly 
confessional. With 201Zs Tramp, she's strong, 
striking and stil I exploring the emotional 
fallout of love. She arrives at the Higher Ground 
Showcase Lounge in a delirious blur of indie 
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O'BRIENS 

AVEDA INSTITUTE 



WE HAVE SIMPLY PERFECT 

GIFT IDEAS FOR YOU 

• $25 Gift Cards for $20 

• $50 Gift Cards for $40 

• Limited Edition Gift Sets 
pre-made and custom 



FAIR GAME open season dn Vermont politics by paulheintz i 


Election Preaction 


F or a few top Vermont Democrats, 
Tuesday was an early night. 

Within seven minutes of the 
polls closing, the Associated Press 
had called it for a trio of Democratic (and 
D-aligned) pols: Sen. bernie sanoers (7:04 
p.m.). Gov. peter shumlin (7:06 p.m.) and 
U.S. Congressman peter welch (7:07 p.m.). 

But as Seven Days' unfortunately timed 
weekly deadline came and went Tuesday 
night, the results of the really interesting 
races — state treasurer and auditor — were 
far from certain. 

Before the dust settled, though, we’d 
already learned a thing or two — or 13 — 
from this election: 


every level. That super-PACs came to 
Vermont this year was not terribly sur- 
prising. That they sought to influence 
everything from statewide campaigns to 
legislative races to a Burlington ballot ini- 

What does that mean? From here on 
out, no race for governor, mayor or high 
bailiff is safe from super-PAC money. 
Vermont's fundraising and spending limits 
are now purely optional. 

NO. Z: BEWARE THE THREAT WITHIN. NerVOUS 
Democrats spent much of the last year 
fretting that karl rove, the Koch brothers 
or some other GOP bogeymen would flood 
Vermont with super-PAC cash. In fact, 
the only two out-of-state super-PACs to 
cross the border were Democratic outfits: 
one backed by the Democratic Attorneys 
General Association; the other by the 
Service Employees International Union. 

The real super-PAC threat to Vermont 
Dems? A little old lady from Burlington 
named lenore Broughton, who spent at 
least 8682,500 of her very-much-in-state 
cash on a slew of Republican candidates. 

NO. 3: THE DEMOCRATIC MACHINE MEANS BUSI- 
NESS. When it finally realized the threat 
Democratic State Treasurer beth pearce 
faced from super-PAC-backed Republican 
wendy wilton, the Democratic political 
establishment scrambled the jets. 

Democratic donors ponied up. The 
party channeled resources — staff and 
money — toward Pearce's campaign. Its 
attack dogs lit into Wilton and its luminar- 
ies campaigned alongside Pearce. 

If the political novice pulls this one 
out — as now seems likely — it won't be 
thanks to her retail politicking skills or her 
ability to run an effective campaign. It'll be 
because the Democratic machine climbed 
aboard and righted a sinking ship. 


NO. 4: THE DEMOCRATIC MACHINE IS A FICKLE 
beast. Imagine if the Dems did for their 
lieutenant governor and state auditor 
candidates — cassandra gekas and doug 
hoffer — what they did for Pearce. 

They didn’t. If either wins, it'll be no 
thanks to the Democratic Party, which 
barely went to bat for them. No doubt 
that’s because Shumlin is BFFs with their 
respective Republican opponents: Lt. Gov. 
phil scott and Sen. vince illuzzi (R-Essex/ 
Orleans). 

Here's the lesson: If Vermont 
Democratic Party chairman jake 
Shumlin campaign manager 
maclean tries to get you to run against 
t in two years, just say no. 


IIGH BAILIFF 

IS SAFE FROM 
SUPER-PAC MONEY. 


issues, distanced themselves from their 
national party and came across — fairly or 
not — as the centrist, nonpartisan candi- 
dates in their respective races. 

Take notice, fellow Rs. 


members of their party must campaign in 
They stayed positive, avoided divisive 


FROM HERE ON OUT. 


By our count, the governor held just one 
campaign press conference, ran two TV 
ads for only three weeks and spent a frac- 
tion of the million dollars he raised. 

With victory in hand, Shummy's surely 
feeling good about that decision. But 
he should keep in mind that in a couple 
years he’ll have a much longer record 
for Republicans to run against. And with 
Scott’s stock rising, he might want to re- 
consider who he counts as BFFs. 

NO. 7: DON'T BOTHER RUNNING AS A WRITE-IN. 

Danby activist annette smith could've 
given Shumlin a real headache had she 


succeeded in securing the Progressive 
gubernatorial nomination — and a podium 
at the debates. But without a major party 
behind her — or even a line on die ballot 
— Smith was mostly ignored in the general 
election. 

Now, watch industrial-wind backers 
cite Smith’s poor showing as evidence that 
the anti-wind movement is overrated. In 
fact, it’s evidence that write-in campaigns 


Republicans never had a chance to take 
down Democratic Secretary of State JIM 
condos because they didn’t field a candi- 
date. They never had a chance at making 
serious gains in the legislature because 
they didn’t play in enough districts. 

Here’s a message for Republican Party 
elders: Candidate recruitment is more 
than half the battle. 

NO. 9: THE VERMONT GOP NEEDS TEAM DOUGLAS. 

If they want to stage a comeback, Vermont 
Republicans have to join the 21st century. 
A broke, volunteer-party apparatus cannot 
defeat a well-funded, professional organi- 
zation — particularly in this liberal state. 

The Vermont GOP needs paid staff, 
dedicated legislative organizers and a real 
focus on fundraising. Most importantly, 
it needs former governor jim Douglas' 
coterie of smart, savvy, centrist aides to 
get back on board and save the party from 


Running in a Democratic year in a 
Democratic state, the virtually unknown 
Rutland Republican had a tough row to hoe 
from the get-go. But everything changed 
when the Vermonters First super-PAC 
decided to invest hundreds of thousands 
of dollars into her race against Pearce, the 
equally unknown incumbent. 

Wilton won the super-PAC lottery. 

With that advantage, she should have 
kept her head down and focused on her 
message of being Rutland City's turn- 
around treasurer. But by getting nasty and 
floating ridiculous conspiracy theories, she 
turned off a lot of independents. 

NO. 11: ITS WORTH BEING NICE TO PROGS. It'S 

highly unlikely that don schramm or ed 
stanak — the Progressive candidates for 
treasurer and attorney general, respec- 
tively — will cost their Democratic op- 
ponents the election. But they sure made 
things tougher for Pearce — and even for 
Democratic Attorney General bill sorrell. 

Had they engaged Stanak and Schramm 
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earlier, the two Deras could’ve headed off 
the Prog challenges. 

Senate President Pro Tern John 
Campbell (D-Windsor) made a simi- 
lar mistake in alienating Progressive/ 
Democratic state senate candidate david 
zuckerman, who's likely to win a seat. Had 
he played nicer, Campbell might have one 
more friend in the Senate. 

NO. 12: IN A PRESIDENTIAL ELEC- 
TION YEAR. NOBODY CARES ABOUT 
LOCAL BALLOT INITIATIVES - AND 
THAT COULD HELP BURLINGTON 
MAYOR MIRO WEINBERGER. When 
he pushed for a November vote on three 
cherished ballot items, Weinberger pic- 
tured a campaign as rousing as his own 
mayoral bid. In fact, pretty much nobody 
in Burlington paid attention until the 
Vermonters First super-PAC staged a last- 
minute effort to defeat one of them. 

If Weinberger’s initiatives clear the 
high, two-thirds threshold for passage, it’ll 
be because a lot of people turned out to the 
polls, shrugged and said, “Whatever, bro." 
If they fail, you can expect to see hizzoner 
blame it on Vermonters First — not on bad 
timing or a lukewarm sales pitch. 

NO. 13: BERNIE IS INVINCIBLE. Who Would'Ve 
guessed the 1972 Liberty Union candidate 
for U.S Senate, who won just 2 percent of 
the vote, would barely face a reelection 
challenge to hold on to that seat 40 years 

Sanders scared off any serious com- 
petition and raised nearly $6.2 million 
this cycle from an impressive, nationwide 
network of small-dollar donors. With his 
next reelection campaign six years away, 
look for Bemie to focus on building his 
national brand as the voice of the left. 


Next Up 

With one election behind him. Gov. Peter 
Shuralin has another to go — for the chair- 
manship of the Democratic Governors 
Association. 

Early next month, Shumlin will attend 
the DGA’s annual meeting in Los Angeles. 
There, the nation's Democratic governors 
will elect their next leader, who serves as 
chief spokesman, fundraiser and candi- 
date recruiter. 

With no declared opponents, 
Shummy’s expected to, um, win. 

That means the second-term Vermont 
governor will be going toe-to-toe with 
Louisiana Gov. bobby jindal, who’s been 
tapped to run the Republican Governor’s 
Association in 2013. In 2014, New Jersey 
Gov. chris Christie is set to take over the 
RGA, assuming he's reelected in 2013. 

With just two gubernatorial races on 
the ballot in 2013 - in New Jersey and 
Virginia — one of Shumlin's primary re- 
sponsibilities will be to ensure Christie’s 
defeat. The Obama-lovin' Garden State 
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gov could be in for a tough fight against 
Newark's star-turned mayor, corey booker. 

In Virginia, where Republican Gov. 
bob mcdonnell will be term-limited out 
of office, another hot race is heating 
up: Republican Attorney General ken 
cuccinelli, a darling of the social-con- 
servative movement, is expected to face 
off against former Democratic National 
Committee chairman terry 
mcauliffe — or possibly U.S. 
Sen. MARK WARNER (D-Va.). 

If Shumlin runs for and 
wins a second one-year term 
at the DGA, things will pick up 
in 2014, when 36 governors’ mansions are 
up for grabs. Of course, Shummy will be 
up for reelection himself that year — and 
if the going's tougher than it was this time, 
he might need to focus on the home front. 

Media Notes 

In September, the Stowe Reporter and 
Waterbury Record lost publisher maria 
archangelo to a new community maga- 
zine division of Yellowbook. Later this 
month, the two papers will lose managing 
editor tom Kearney to the same company. 

Kearney and Archangelo happen to be 
husband and wife. 

“What a bummer,” says biddle duke, 




s the r 


> paper: 


Maria represent a level of professionalism 
and experience that is very unique and 
very special for us. Their loss, because 
they have a lot of depth, is a bummer." 

Before joining the Reporter in 
2005, Kearney spent 36 years at New 
Hampshire’s Keene Sentinel — the last 20 
as executive editor. In March, he was in- 
ducted into the New England Newspaper 
Hall of Fame. 

At Yellowbook, he’ll set reporting, ed- 
iting and writing standards at more than 
100 community magazines in the U.S., 
the U.K., Spain and Latin America. The 
company recently launched one in South 
Burlington. 

“It’s a chance to be part of a big pub- 
lishing initiative that basically preaches 
the gospel of community news," he says. 
“It’s going to be opening community-news 
magazines in lots of places that don’t have 
any real community-news coverage — that 
have been abandoned by bigger newspa- 
pers or never had any.” 

Guess he’s never heard of The Other 
Paper. © 
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Rash of Robberies Suggests Burlington Isn’t as 
Safe as We Thought 



B urlington consistently makes 
the list of “safest cities in 
America” for its relatively low 
crime rate- But a sudden and 
dramatic increase in robberies this year 
is unnerving neighbors and putting the 
police department on high alert. 

For the last several years, the Queen 
City has averaged about a dozen reports 
of robbery, a violent crime that differs 
from burglary and theft because the 
victim is physically assaulted by the 
criminal, who is often armed. In 2010, 
there were 11 robberies; last year, that 
number inched up to 13. 

But so far this year, Burlington police 
have responded to 28 robberies — a 
more than twofold increase over 2011. 
Between August 14 and Halloween, there 
were 17 robberies, the worst of which 
was a brazen mugging and shooting in 
the Old North End on October 12 that 
left a 25-year-old librarian with a bullet 
in his back. 

“This is a very serious crime,” a stone- 
faced Police Chief Michael Schirling 
said during an interview at police 
headquarters last week. “It is, for us, at 
the level of murder, attempted murder, 
serious aggravated assault, sexual 
assault They’re all at that top tier.” 
There were three robberies over 
g a 72-hour period in late September, 
> including a man robbed at knifepoint at 
5 11 p.m. at the intersection of Main and 

z South Union streets downtown. The 
3 robberies aren't confined to one city 
neighborhood — they’ve occurred in 
every neighborhood from the South to 
New North ends — and the perps don't 
®j fit a single description. 

P The person who robbed Northern 
™ Lights on Main Street last April was a 
S lone white male wearing a ski mask and 
a black T-shirt emblazoned with "Got 
Ammo!” The victim of an October 21 
« robbeiy at North Street and Elmwood 
a Avenue described his attackers as two 
S black males. And the suspects in the 
“ September 4 robbery of a Rotary Mart 
on Shelburne Road were two women 
who held up the convenience store with 
vi a fake gun. 

jj! From the 17 robberies since August 
< 14, police have made seven arrests. 

^ "That’s not bad,” Schirling commented, 
o then added, “We’d like to have 17 arrests 
S and stop this from occurring." 


To that end, Burlington police are 
turning to federal law enforcement for 
assistance. Schirling would not discuss 
details of the collaboration for fear of 
tipping off the “bad guys,” but he said the 
BPD has renewed its partnerships with 
the U.S. Attorney’s Office, the federal 
Drug Enforcement Agency, and the 
federal Bureau of Alcohol, Tobacco and 
Firearms to help combat violent street 

Nationwide, robberies fell by 
4 percent between 2010 and 2011, 
according to FBI crime figures. In 
Vermont, robberies were up last year 
in some communities, such as Barre 
and Colchester, and substantially down 
in others such as Brattleboro, where 
robberies dropped from 16 in 2010 to 
nine last year. 

Chittenden County State’s Attorney 
T.J. Donovan said his office actually 
prosecuted fewer robberies between 
May and November than during that 
same period last year — even as the 
number reported to police in places like 
Burlington increased. In other words, 
more robberies are being reported but 
fewer cases are getting solved. 

Donovan attributed that to a criminal 
justice system that is “overwhelmed” 
and also “under pressure” from 
Montpelier to reduce the number of 
pre-trial detainees. Donovan suggested 


it makes no sense to arbitrarily cap the 
number of detainees prisons can hold, 
as the state has done. The result can be 
criminals being released who should be 
held for trial. 

“You have pressures from Montpelier 
because of budget concerns, rightfully 
so, that trickle down to the courtroom, 
that trickle down to the street," Donovan 
said. 

The causes for the robberies, too, 
are all over the map. Unlike the rash 
of break-ins plaguing Burlington this 
year — largely attributed to drug- 
addicted criminals — there’s no single 
demographic that describes the robbery 
suspects, Schirling said. 

One thing that's not a factor, 
according to police, is the bad economy. 

"Typically you see the same people 
involved in crime,” Schirling said. 
“You tend to see recidivism run across 
generational lines.” 

Sitting across a wooden conference 
table in Schirling’s office. Deputy Chief 
Andi Higbee chimed in, “And it’s not to 
put food on the table for their families. 
That’s not what's going on.” 

“Some may be related to the drug 
trade, but it would be a vast overstatement 
to say that's what's driving all these,” the 
chief said. 

In one case, a 24-year-old Somali 
immigrant was robbed and stabbed by 



robbery at Northern Lights J 
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his alleged accomplices over their share 
of the loot from a series of thefts. On 
August 19, Ahmed Hirmoge stumbled 
into the Champlain Farms at South 
Winooski Avenue and Main Street at 
4:20 a.m., bloodied from stab wounds. 
He told the clerk someone had "jumped” 
him behind the convenience store and 
took his cellphone, bicycle, leather 
jacket and $130 in cash. 

According to police, Hirmoge said he 
knew the guys who robbed him: They 
were all breaking into cars the weekend 
before and scattered when a Burlington 
police cruiser rolled by. Hirmoge told 
police he went to the gas station to 
“get a drink” and ran into his cohorts 
there, who collected their share of the 
“proceeds” by force. 

Within hours, police had arrested 
two teenagers for assault and robbery: 
Connor Fitzgerald, a 17-year-old high 
school senior from South Burlington 
with a tattoo on his neck that reads “wild 
boy”; and Tam Mai, a 16-year-old with a 
criminal record that began when he was 
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In another case, two men posing as 
police officers robbed a 36-year-old man 
just after midnight on the Burlington 
Bike Path. Shane O’Roark was walking 
near Little Eagle Bay early on August 
14 when a man jumped out of the 
bushes and tackled him to the ground. 
He wasn’t wearing a uniform, but the 
mugger acted like a cop, O’Roark told 
police, patting him down and removing 
$200 cash from his wallet. 

The alleged robbers lifted O'Roark off 
the ground and were frog-marching him 
toward a nearby apartment complex 
when a passing cyclist interrupted the 
assault. The muggers 
fled, but not before the 
cyclist wrote down the 
license plate of their 
getaway vehicle — a 
crucial piece of evidence 
that eventually led 
police to arrest 25-year- 
old Joseph Gilbert for 
assault and robbery. 

According to police, 

Gilbertlater told officers 
he and his accomplice, 

Steven Ballard, had 
split a 30-pack of beer 
and neither remembers 
much about the crime. 

Information such as 
the license plate number 

— and a witness willing 
to report it — is often 
the key to solving robberies, Schirling 
said. Often, the people with information 
refuse to share it with cops because they 
fear reprisals from suspects who could 
soon be back out on the street. 

Even with big cash rewards for 
information leading to an arrest, people 
aren’t always volunteering what they 
know. That can leave police with only the 
sketchiest details about some suspects 

— such as the “lanky” black male with 
a “soul patch” who robbed a cab driver 
in the New North End on September 23, 
or the “two males wearing ski masks” 
who held up a Domino’s pizza-delivery 
driver at gunpoint in the Old North End 
two days earlier. 

Schirling says authorities are 
thinking about stepping up the pressure 
by prosecuting uncooperative witnesses 
who have exposure for other criminal 
offenses. He believes Burlington should 


have zero tolerance for “people who 
have information about violent crime” 
and choose not to share it. 

Robberies are rattling nerves in the 
neighborhoods, too. Old North End 
resident Tiki Archambeau recently 
subdued a man he found breaking into 
his car. His vigilantism drew cheers 
from some neighbors. 

Although the burglar managed to 
break free, Archambeau gave the cops 
the perp’s bike, his backpack, even a can 
of Arizona Iced tea he’d been drinking 
to dust for fingerprints. But no arrest 
has been made. 

“I'm not impressed 
with the response we 
are getting from the 
police department." 
said Archambeau, who 
chairs Burlington’s 
Progressive Party. “I 
hear from a lot of people 
it just doesn’t feel safe. 
Even if really nothing 
has changed, people are 
a little more concerned 
about being jumped 
when they get between 
street lights.” 

City Councilor 
Rachel Siegel (P-Ward 
3) is worried about 

has asked Schirling to 
attend neighborhood 
planning assembly meetings in Wards 
2 and 3 this week. Siegel said there 
are extra plain-clothes cops in her Old 
North End neighborhood, but she wants 
uniformed officers in addition — to help 
build trust with residents. 

“We really want a police presence 
in the neighborhood and want it with 
people we can identify as officers and 
build a relationship with,” she said. 

At the moment, BPD is short five 
officers, but Schirling and Mayor Miro 
Weinberger both insisted that’s not 
slowing police response. “There are 
a number of vacancies right now, but 
we compensate for that through other 
measures," Weinberger said. “I don't 
believe there’s a serious resource need, 
and that's why, overall, Burlington 
remains one of the safest cities its 
size.”© 
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Why Middlebury College Put Five Students on 
Trial Over a Dalai Lama Prank 


A t Middlebury College, satirists 
pay a price. 

That’s what five students 
learned after distributing a 
fake press release last month claiming 
that, in honor of the Dalai Lama’s visit, 
the college was divesting from compa- 
nies that support war or environmental 

The press release was a hoax meant 
to draw attention to what students see 
as the college’s hypocrisy in publicly 
touting values of sustainability while 
privately investing in companies the stu- 
dents suspect are socially irresponsible. 

But Middlebury’s response was dead 
serious: It put the pranksters on trial for 
violating school policy in the first public 
judicial hearing on campus in more than 
five years. 

The five students on trial — Molly 
Stuart, Jay Saper, Sam Koplinka-Loehr, 
Amitai Ben-Abba and Jenny Marks — 
nabbed statewide media attention last 
month after they outed themselves as 
the masterminds behind the prank. But 
just days after they came clean, they 
learned that the college was investigat- 
ing their action for potential violations 
of college policy — charges punishable 
by suspension or even expulsion. 

The judicial board found the students 
guilty of violating community standards 
of integrity and honesty, as well as the 
ethical and law-abiding behavior clause 
in the Middlebury handbook. 

“I think the action pointed out the 
contradiction between what we believe 
in and where we get our money," says 
Laurie Essig, a professor of sociology 
and anthropology at the college. She 

the “The Daily Show” or “The Colbert 
Report” — or in the political theater of 
groups such as the Yes Men. 

"A lot of activism and social com- 
mentary happens on that line between 
hypocrisy and possibility,” she says. 

Middlebury earns a “C” for endow- 
ment transparency from the College 
Sustainability Report Card. And because 
the private college doesn't disclose 
where that money is invested, the 
student activists were working on the 
assumption that some of the funds are 
tied up in companies that support war, 
arms manufacturing or environmental 
destruction. 

Is it a reasonable assumption? College 


officials won’t discuss the investments — 
or the disciplinary healing. 

An official statement from Dean 
Shirley Collado said the hearing pro- 
ceeded "in an appropriate manner," that 
the college "respects the judicial board’s 
decision" and that neither Collado nor 
others at the college will comment 
further on the outcome of the hearing, 
which was an unofficial reprimand — a 
slap on the wrist. 

Pressed for specifics about the en- 
dowment — whether the college invests 
in arms manufacturers or fossil-fuel 
companies — Director of Public Affairs 
Sarah Ray declined to comment beyond 
Collado's statement, which did not ad- 
dress the issue. Patrick Norton, the col- 
lege's treasurer and vice president for 
finance, was unavailable for an interview 
last week to discuss divestment. 

But Essig says it’s not beyond the 
realm of possibility that Middlebury's 
$881 million endowment would be at 
least partially invested in “big oil” and 
“big military.” She thinks it’s reason- 
able to assume that most pensions and 
endowments — unless they’re explicitly 
screening for socially responsible com- 
panies — have some money in those 
interests. 

“If there’s nothing to hide, great,” said 


Koplinka-Loehr — but he’s skeptical. 

It’s hard to know exactly what hap- 
pened during last week’s judicial hear- 
ing. Campus security officers hovered 
outside the auditorium checking IDs, 
only allowing students, faculty and staff 
members into Dana Auditorium. The 
272-seat auditorium — the largest on 
campus — was filled to capacity before 
the hearing even started. 

The students on trial say they only 
had brief access to the evidence the col- 
lege presented against them. They also 
weren’t allowed access to legal advice or 
representation during the hearing. Each 
had a faculty advisor, who could pass 
notes to the students during the hearing 
and counsel them during breaks. 

Saper says the students also con- 
sulted with the American Civil Liberties 
Union of Vermont and Vermont Law 
School faculty. They learned their press 
release constituted “protected speech” 

sarily at Middlebury, where the students 
are subject to the rules and guidelines of 
the college handbook. New accusations 
were leveled fewer than 24 hours before 
the hearing, according to the students, 
while the powers that be rejected their 
evidence and witnesses. 

“We found ourselves a day before the 


hearing feeling that the game was com- 
pletely rigged,” says Ben-Abba. 

On the steps outside the auditorium, 
student Anna Shireman-Grabowski 
wearing a nose ring and red sweater — 
offered red-cloth armbands to students 
as they streamed inside. The students on 
trial had asked friends and supporters to 
show up wearing red as a sign of solidar- 
ity. Fifteen minutes before the hearing 
started, Shireman-Grabowski was out 
of armbands. So she offered a faded red 
flannel shirt to a passerby. 

Shireman-Grabowski called the Dalai 
Lama prank “a brilliant move” and said 
she was skeptical about the motiva- 
tions for the hearing. “There have been 
comparable violations that haven’t been 
prosecuted in a similar way because they 
weren’t political," she said. 

Students who came outside duringthe 
hearing said the atmosphere inside was 
“intense.” But exactly what transpired 
during the hearing — which stretched 
on for 10 hours — isn't exactly clear. 
According to onlookers, subsequent in- 
terviews with the students on trial and 
coverage by the student-run Midd Blog, 
the hearing hinged on a few key ques- 
tions. First: Was the fake email satire, as 
the students contended, or deception? 
Second: In signing the fake press release 
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with a made-up name, did the students Now with the hearing concluded, 
violate Middlebury College handbook and the threat of suspension off the 


policies of honesty and accountability? 
Finally: How much of a nuisance did the 
fake press release cause? 

It certainly fooled soir 
including David Stoll, an 


table, the student activists say it’s time 
to focus on making the prospect of di- 
vestment a reality. They argue there's 
e recipients — precedent for it. The college joined 
anthropology dozens of institutions in the 1980s in 


t of last week’s hearing. Standing recently, Hampshire College unveiled 
iide of the auditorium, he recalled last month that its endowment is cur- 
rently free of fossil-fuel companies. 

Divestment is fast becoming a 
tactic used by student activists fighting 
consciousness-raising device," says against climate change. Students at the 
1. University of Vermont last month called 

before the judicial on the board of trustees to pull endow- 
ment funds from oil and energy stocks. 
Also in late October, students at 18 col- 
staged a National 


taking the press release “at face value” 
on first read and feeling delighted. 

“I do support the idea of divestment 


o do with the student 
ore to do with 
ion. Middlebury sophoi 


Sandoval said he strongly supports Day of Action to pressure their ad- 


divestme 
thusiastically talked up 
environmentalist and 
Middlebury professor 
Bill McKibben’s new 
campaign to persuade 
schools, churches and 
other foundations to 
divest their endow- 
ments from the oil, gas 
and coal industries. He 
credits the press release 
and McKibben’s cam- 
paign with spurring him 
to look more seriously at 
the issue. 


fill 

THE GAME WAS 
COMPLETELY 


MITAI BEN-ABBA 


ministrations to divest; 
the campaign involved 
some big-name institu- 
tions, including Cornell, 
Boston University and 
Harvard. 

At Middlebury, it's 
an idea that's been sim- 
mering for years, but the 
Dalai Lama Five say they 
were impatient with the 
lack of progress. The 
ultimate goal, they say, 
is to put the college's 
money where its mouth 


“I knew that 
Middlebury’s endowment 
pletely socially responsible, but I didn' 
know exactly what that 
Now he looks at dives 
tially one of the most powerful tools ii 
the fight against fossil-fuel companies 
“If almost $900 million don’t have an 
impact, then what will?" 

But even Sandoval says he didn’t fully 
support the methods the students used. 


Koplinka-Loehr admitted, “A lot of their hearing. 


people were uncomfortable with a 
activism, and denounced it, or struggled that o 
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“Can five students 
do that? No,” says Koplinka-Loehr. “It 
is the fact that our student body cares 
he says, about this message, and cares about it 
as poten- more than ever, that will actually make 

Indeed, late last week, Norton, the 
college treasurer, emailed the college 
community advertising new open 
office hours to discuss college finances. 
Students are no longer hammering on 
He worried that their approach risked closed doors, says Ben-Abba, begging 
alienating students and faculty rather for college officials to listen. And they 
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' everyone seems to be saying 
• method was wrong, but the 


with that concept of: Is there a ‘good’ message of divestment — ‘we totally be- 
and ‘bad’ activism? I think that’s been a 
powerful discussion to engage in, in that he sa 
we do have a very complacent campus.” 
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The 8th Wonder 


of THE WORLD! 


CABOT HOSIERY'S 

33rd ANNUAL FACTORY SOCK SALE! 


"YO U'VE NEVER SEEN SO MANY SOCKS IN ONE PLA CE. 

Early Bird Doors Open Saturday 
November 10th at 5:00 a.nt 
Sat. & Sun. Nov. 10th & 11th 

Sat. & Sun. Nov. 17th & 18th 

8:30 am to 4:30 pm 


Many items buy one get one free! 

Men's, women's & kid's socks. Hunting, hiking, dress and sport 
socks. Merino Wool, cashmere, cotton and acrylic blends. 
Coolmax®and Outlast®. Holiday and Novelty patterns. 
PLUS REAL U.S. MILITARY SURPLUS! 

MOST AT LAST YEAR'S PRICES 


Mastercard, Visa, Discover, American Express Accepted 
10% Off Any 364 Whetstone Drive, Northfield, VT 

u.. Take Doyon Road off Route 12 in Northfield, VT 
1 ui cnase uver -|- um right on Whetstone Drive to the top of the hill. 
$100! 802-485-6066 
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Stoweflake Spa Lodging Sandy Victims 

— For Free BY KEVIN J. KELLEY 


A luxe lodge in tony Stowe is offering free shelter from the storm that recently 
ravaged parts of New York, New Jersey and Connecticut. As of Tuesday, about 
20 families displaced by Superstorm Sandy had taken up the free lodging offer at 
Stoweflake Mountain Resort & Spa. 

“The aim is to give people some respite, to give them a break from their trou- 
bles," says Chuck Baraw, president of Stoweflake. “We just went through the same 
kind of thing with Irene here in Vermont, so we know what it must be like with 

Rooms at the resort go for $250 to $350 per night at this time of year — known 
as “stick season" in Stowe — and the owner expects to host storm victims for a 
total of more than 200 nights. That could amount to a $60,000 in-kind donation on 
behalf of storm refugees, Baraw estimates. 

The gratis guests also get a 
complimentary buffet breakfast, 
as well as free use of all facilities 
— except the spa, which features 
a waterfall and soaking tubs. A 
basic 50-minute spa treatment 
costs $125 at Stoweflake. $pa 
users from federally designated 
disaster areas get a 20 percent 
discount. 

Displaced from his home on 
Long Island, Barry Roth asks, 

“What's not to like about this 
place?” while lounging by the 
waterfall in his bathing suit. He 
says he and his wife, Geri, lost electricity, gas and heat in their Dix Hills house when 
Sandy blew through. The couple moved into a nearby motel for a few nights — at a 
cost of $175 per night, Roth points out — until they learned of the Stoweflake deal. 

The Roths had never been to Stowe previously. Their son, Gary, chief of 
Killington Fire & Rescue, told them about the giveaway. 

Barry Roth, who runs a financial planning business out of his home, says he and 
Geri plan to return to Dix Hills on Wednesday. The Long Island Power Authority 
has indicated it expects to have their electricity back on line by then. 

Stoweflake publicized its initiative via Facebook and by sending email messages 
to all its previous guests, says marketing director Kim Dixon. The resort intends to 
make about 40 of its 120 rooms available for up to seven nights per guest through 
November 20. 

Sure beats a FEMA trailer. 



Brattleboro Reformer Ends Practice of 
Candidate Endorsements BY PAUL HEINTZ 
Most newspaper editorial pages in Vermont spent the waning days of the campaign 
season rolling out their long list of candidate endorsements. But in a Saturday 
editorial, the MediaNews Group-owned Brattleboro Reformer announced it would 
end its practice of endorsing altogether. 

“Readers of our editorial page don’t need us to tell them we have a certain 
ideological standpoint when it comes to politics, and it probably would come as no 
surprise as to who we would endorse if we were to continue to do so," the paper’s 
November 3 editorial read. “Simply put, the editorial board believes our job here 
at the Reformer is to profile the candidates and present their stances on various 
issues and let readers make their own decisions." 

V J 
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Highfields Pulls “Hot 
Compost” Nude Calendar 
After Unexpected Heat 


AGRICULTURE 





R aising money by selling nude 
calendars is nothing new in 
Vermont, but a Hardwick 
nonprofit is in retreat after 
its plans for a “Hot Compost” calendar 
came under fire from at least a few 
people who found the concept demean- 
ing to women. 

On Halloween, Highfields Center 
for Composing emailed roughly 2000 
people offering "New Rewards for 
Highfields' Heat Recovery Kickstarter 
Project!” The nonprofit is researching 
ways to better capture the heat gener- 
ated by decomposing food scraps and 
is in the midst of a S40,000 Kickstarter 
campaign to help fund a heat recovery 

The two images that accompanied 
the email, though, were startling for 
some. In one, a smiling woman held up 
squash to obscure her naked breasts, 
while straddling a green placard with 
the word “compost" written across it. 
Another woman lay topless in a pile of 
dark humus, flinging some up with her 
left foot. 

Both models were volunteers for 
a 2013 "Hot Compost” calendar that 
Highfields planned to offer as a reward 
in its campaign. Highfields promised 
the “hotties n’ humus” calendar would 
feature “some of the finest ladies in 
the Hardwick local agricultural scene 
and some of the finest compost in the 
world.” 

But the cheeky photos sparked a 
half-dozen complaints. Kai Mikkel 
Forlie said he was “dumbfounded” by 
the images and thought they were a 
joke. His partner, Sheila Poettgen, said 
she was “quite frankly shocked because 
these were very objectified photos of 


women in very sexually provocative 
poses, and the language around the ad 

The backlash led Highfields to scrap 
the calendar and offer an apology on its 
website and Facebook page. 

“We want to apologize to anyone 
who found our recent ‘reward’ for our 
Kickstarter campaign offensive,” the 
message began. “In a race to the finish 
on our Kickstarter campaign we did not 
adequately reflect on our work prior to 
posting it and failed to achieve the intent 
it emerged from. We made a mistake as 
a result of moving too quickly and the 
calendar did not reflect Highfields as an 
organization. Lesson learned." 

This isn't the first time Vermonters 
have used saucy calendars to raise 
money. In 2008, Shoreham residents 
bared all in a calendar to raise funds for 
their local library. And back in the early 
aughts, the infamous Men of Maple 
Corner calendar raised hundreds of 
thousands of dollars for a Calais com- 
munity center. 

The latter project was what 
Highfields’ executive director Tom 
Gilbert and his staff had in mind when 
they brainstormed their “Hot Compost” 
calendar. “For years, there was a rash of 
cheeky, nude calendars that went out. As 
we were coming into the home stretch 
of our Kickstarter campaign, we wanted 

he says. “The compost heat thing made 
for some lighthearted banter and pithy 
framing." 

Gilbert noted the models were all 
willing volunteers, and none felt objec- 
tified. But in the end, he said it “didn't 
seem worth pursuing if it was going to 
make anyone uncomfortable.” ® 
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Two Vermonters Return Home for the 
Show That Changed Their Lives 



I t’s not often that actors who have 
made it on a national stage feel 
compelled to return to their roots 
in community theater. When it’s for 
Jonathan Larson’s roclc opera Rent, how- 
ever, the stakes are different 

sara macoonald of Burlington’s LYRIC 
theatre company directs die award-win- 
ning show, which opens on November 8 at 

the FLYNN CENTER FOR THE PERFORMING ARTS. 

MacDonald’s cast features a mix of new- 
comers and seasoned actors. Regardless of 
experience, she says. Rent requires them 
“to bring a level of honesty and vulnerabil- 
ity they may never have had to convey on 
stage before.” 

For two Vermont natives in the 
cast — KELLY TEAL GOYETTE and JUSTIN D. 

quackenbush - that's saying a good deal. 
Goyette, from Williston, has been a soloist 
on the national tour of Shrek: The Musical; 
Quackenbush, an Essex native, starred 
in The Beggar’s Opera at Manhattan’s 
Medicine Show Theatre and performed in 
the Metropolitan Opera’s Aida. The thes- 
pians traveled from the Big Apple to star as 
Rent’s Joanne Jefferson and Angel Dumott 
Schunard, respectively. 

Set in the early 1990s in Manhattan's 
Alphabet City, Rent tells the story of an 
intertwined group of artists and musicians 
plagued by the AIDS epidemic. Producer 
erin evarts says the intense subject matter 
“resonates because it is real and gritty and 
honest." 

Goyette echoes Evarts’ sentiment, 
saying that Joanne — a Harvard-educated 
lesbian lawyer — is “the most ‘real,’ true-to- 
life character I’ve ever played.” A marked 
departure from her larger-than-life roles 


in Shrek, Joanne requires Goyette to be 
"stripped down to minimal makeup and 
street clothes,” she says. With no extremes 
of personality or appearance to rely on, 
Goyette embraces the challenge. She digs 
deep to portray Joanne as one of two 
headstrong women “not seeing eye to eye 
in their unfolding relationship," she con- 
tinues. “It's been a blast getting to explore 
the entire emotional spectrum." 

Quackenbush also finds himself im- 
mersed in a complex character, but one 
very unlike the grounded, cerebral Joanne. 
He says playing the drag queen Angel 
pushes him “to explore and magnify some 


of the more flamboyant aspects of my 
public persona.” While the role involves 
heavy makeup, a playful wardrobe — in- 
cluding high heels — and singing falsetto, 
Quackenbush also sees Angel as “the char- 
acter that smiles at fear.” He’s “the one that 
eases the tension when things get dicey,” 
Quackenbush says, as things often do in 
Rent. 

For both actors, seeing Rent for the 
first time was an artistic turning point. 
Goyette recalls, “Maureen and Joanne’s 
show-stopping ‘Take Me or Leave Me’ 
was the most amazing thing I'd ever 
seen.” She credits Rent as “the greatest 


influence on my musical career and my 
choice in moving to New York City in the 
first place.” Similarly, seeing Rent as a col- 
lege student “was like a sucker punch” for 
Quackenbush, he says. “I decided that day 
I needed to change the trajectory of my life, 
and I left school and moved to New York.” 

Later, when he was contemplating 
taking a few months off from his big-city 
career, Quackenbush says, learning that 
Lyric was doing Rent was a deciding factor. 
Acting in the show, he says, has “been one 
of my dreams for a long, long time." 

Though they've lived parallel lives in 
New York for the past 10 years, Goyette 
and Quackenbush first met on the set of 
Lyric’s Rent. Both actors say their nuanced 
experiences of the city inform their per- 
formances, but they're also quick to praise 
the Vermont residents in the cast. “This 
cast is so incredible that it makes it easy 
for both of us to bring our ‘A’ game to every 
rehearsal,” Quackenbush says. 

Speaking to their connection — Goyette 
and Quackenbush are now close friends 
— and to that of the cast as a whole, chore- 
ographer kate whalen says, “It will be very 
clear to the audience that these people 
truly care for each other and support each 
other.” ® 


O 2ra MacDonald 'produced'tv Lyric ^ 





MUSEUM MANIFESTOS 

"The New England Museum Association comes to Burlington this week for a 
three-day conference focused on, among other things. Innovation. That's the 
buzzword du jour in just about every field on the planet but is perhaps more 
commonly associated with business and technology. So what does innovation 
look like in a place devoted essentially to collecting, preserving and displaying 
artifacts from the past? 

"Navigating and being savvy about communicating with social media," for 
one. suggests janie cohen, director of the University of Vermont's Fleming museum 
of art. Time and money can be moved in that direction, but you have to be 
careful and smart about how you do It." 

Cohen is co-chair of the NEMA conference, along with phelan fretz, executive 
director of echo lake aquarium and science center. Both sit on the NEMA board, and 
have talked together about ways their two institutions might collaborate. ECHO 
has from its start focused on interactivity and hands-on learning. The Fleming 


offers engaging and often highly creative exhibits, but they are generally in 
the do-not-touch category: by necessity, visitors are passive recipients. Yet 
Cohen and others in her field are looking at ways to foster greater community 
Involvement: or. as she puts it, at "turning around the traditional flow of 
information and experience into something more participatory and interactive." 

As an academic institution, the Fleming offers certain students opportunities 
not only to learn from the museum's collections but to curate exhibits — the 
current "Oceanic Art and the Performance of Life" show is one such example, 
researched and presented by the Museum Anthropology 250 class. This kind of 
"service learning" is a great experience for the students, Cohen says, and takes 
learning "to a new level." 

That’s just one of the considerations at a conference that also includes 
workshops on such topics as facility makeovers, effective programming and 
presenting in unconventional, off-site spaces. As befits the theme of innovation, 
NEMA invited michael jager — chief creative officer of the internationally 
renowned Burlington design and branding studio jok design — to deliver the 
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Humanities Council Considers Sacred 
Natural and Built Spaces 


C onferences can be dry affairs, but 

the VERMONT HUMANITIES COUNCIL’S 

annual foil conference tends to 
be consistently exhilarating — 
not to mention held at resorts with spas. 
VHC’s director of community programs, 
mark Fitzsimmons, rightly calls it “an 
important event in the intellectual life of 
Vermont every year.” This year's topic is a 
particular draw, judging by the numbers: 
"Sacred Spaces, Sacred Places: Religious 
Architecture and Sites” 
has 200 registered 
attendees so far, says 
Fitzsimmons, with only 
a couple dozen spots 


No wonder. The 
day-and-a-half-long 
program, hosted by 
Stoweflake Mountain 
Resort Sc Spa in Stowe, 
explores everything 
from Japanese Buddhist 
sacred topography to 
natural sites that Native 
Americans consider 
sacred to built spaces 


different religions and having a scholar or 
expert explain why they're built the way 
they are." 

The topic may also be a draw, because 

ligion. “It’s an accessible, helpful way to 
access belief systems without engaging in 
doctrine as a self-evident truth,” he says. 
That may be important in Vermont, die 
state that a 2009 Gallup survey named the 
country's least religious. 

Rock climbers 
whose faith may extend 
only to the last cam 
they inserted are still 
likely to be interested 
in Dartmouth College 
Native American stud- 
ies professor n. bruce 
duthu's talk, which 
will address, among 
other topics, the cul- 
tural collisions over a 
natural rock formation 
called Devil’s Tower. 


WITHOUT ENGAGING 
IN DOCTRINE AS A 
SELF-EVIDENT TRUTH. 

MARK FITZSIMMONS 


The last category 
include synagogues, Islamic mosques, 
New England meeting houses, Gothic 
cathedrals, Cistercian monasteries, Hindu 
temples and present-day megachurches. 

For attendees, says VHC executive 
director peter gilbert, the conference will 
be like "getting a tour — vicariously, as it 
were — of the works of architecture of 



several Plains tribes 
— a conflict that led the National Park 
Service to institute a voluntary climbing 
hiatus there one month of the year. 

As for human-built structures, some of 
the most awe-inspiring sites of worship on 
the planet are for Muslims. Nasser Rabbat, 
the Aga Khan professor of Islamic archi- 
tecture at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, will speak about ‘The 
Three Mosques” — select structures in 
Saudi Arabia and Israel that the prophet 
Mohammed identified as visit-worthy. 


keynote address. Typically creative and 
intriguing. Jager titled his talk "Set My 
Mind Ablaze: Creating a Manifesto for 
the Cause of Cultural Curiosity." 

Welcome to Burlington, museum 
people. 

PAMELA POLSTON 

NEMA CONFERENCE 

"Pushing the Envelope: Innovation and 
the Future of Museums,” Wednesday 
through Friday, November 7 to 9, at 
the University of Vermont and other 
locations around Burlington. Open to 
registered participants only, nemanet.org 



“We don’t tend to know a lot about Muslim 
culture and religion in Vermont, aside 
from the Islamic Society of Vermont in 

he says, “is interested equally in religion 
and how architecture expresses beliefs.” 

The MIT prof is one of the conference’s 
three major speakers, along with Robert A. 
Oden Jr., a former president at Carleton 
and Kenyon colleges; and Middlebury 
College professor of art and architectural 
history glenn andres. 

Andres’ talk will have a more local focus. 
In “The New England Meetinghouse,” 
he’ll point out that these iconic structures 
were at first "aggressively nonchurchy.” 
Calvinists and Puritans reacted against the 
Anglican tradition of steeples and grand 
entrances under gables and towers, he 
says. Instead, citing scripture’s lack of 
reference to physical churches, they built 
plain structures that placed the pulpit 
at the center, preferring to emphasize 
teaching and prayer leading over liturgy 
displayed on an altar. Vermont’s oldest 
extant public building, Rockingham’s 1787 
meeting house, happens to be an excellent 
example. But there used to be thousands 
around New England, Andres says. “Now 
there are just a few, because they thought 
of them as temporary buildings.” 

Having captured images of these 
modest structures, Boston-based archi- 
tectural photographer Steve Rosenthal 
put together an exhibit that will be on 
display at the conference, titled “White 
on White.” 

It's difficult to think of two more 


dissimilar structures than an Islamic 
mosque and an early New England meet- 
ing house, or, indeed, two more dissimilar 
belief systems than those they represent. 
Three talks at “Sacred Spaces, Sacred 
Places” will nonetheless attempt to draw 
connections between different religions’ 
approaches to “belief made concrete,” 
as Gilbert puts it Oden, who also taught 
religion at Dartmouth and is a scholar of 
Near Eastern languages and religions, will 
give the opening keynote address, titled 
“The Roles of Sacred Spaces Across Belief 
Systems.” He will also lead a breakout ses- 
sion — one of a dozen smaller, simultane- 
ously occurring talks that attendees can 
choose from — on religious rituals of all 
types, terryl kinder, a distinguished visit- 
ing professor at St. Michael's College, will 

the act of religious pilgrimage. 

sylvia plumb, VHC’s director of com- 
munications, sees the conference’s focus 
on architecture as “a way to get at the com- 
monalities between us” as well as “a way 
to talk about issues that are very sensitive 
and could be inflammatory." She adds: 
'That’s the strength of all the humanities 
disciplines." ® 


Conference: "Sacred Spaces, Sacred 
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M any McKenzies missed the 
fete at the Met — that is, the 
Metropolitan Opera House in 
New York City. So last week- 
end, the Burlington family known for its 
meat-packing business welcomed home 
the clan's most famous member — kevin 
mckenzie — for a local celebration of his 
accomplishments in the rarified world of 
ballet. 

The youngest of Ruth and Raymond 
McKenzie’s 11 kids, McKenzie ranked 
among the top male dancers in the world 
in the 70s and '80s. After he stopped per- 
forming, he switched roles — from dancer 
to artistic director of American Ballet 
Theatre. The company was on the brink 
of financial disaster when McKenzie took 
over in 1992. In the 20 years since, he has 
deftly led ABT through crushing debt, re- 
cession — and all too many Nutcrackers — 
to solvency. He helped the company estab- 
lish a new school and saw Congress pass a 
resolution recognizing ABT as “America’s 
National Ballet Company." 

The 58-year-old former altar boy may be 
the biggest local celebrity Vermonters have 
never heard of. But the McKenzies proudly 
claim him, even if most know more about 
Lake Champlain than Swan Lake. A crowd 
of about 100 — at least half of whom were 
relatives — gathered at South Burlington’s 
studiothree last Saturday to watch the two 
video tributes they’d missed in New York 
back in June. The first told the story of 
how McKenzie made his way from South 
Burlington’s now-defunct O’Brien’s School 


of Dance to the finest stages in the world. 

Billy Elliot? “That was me," McKenzie 
said in the video, referring to the title 
character in a British film and Broadway 
musical about a lad who emerges from a 
working-class background to become a 
ballet dancer — inspired by a true story. 

McKenzie’s second video tribute con- 
tained congratulations from choreographers 
all over the world, including modem-dance 
pioneer Mark Morris; 99-year-old Frederic 
Franklin, formerly of the Ballet Russe de 


GROWING UP WITH 10 SIBLINGS 
- IN CLDSE QUARTERS - 

APPROXIMATES LIFE 
IN A TOURING BALLET 
COMPANY. 


Monte Carlo; and reps from England's Royal 
Ballet, the National Ballet of Canada and 
Nederlands Dans Theater. 

Then, while McKenzie’s relatives and 
friends noshed on meatballs, local inde- 
pendent media producer fran stoddaro in- 
terviewed McKenzie on a makeshift stage, 
where his wife and former dancing part- 
ner, prima ballerina Martine van Hamel, 
later joined him. A natural storyteller, 


McKenzie recounted how his father en- 
couraged him to accompany his sister to a 
tap-dancing class, and “I loved it,” he said. 
He later admitted that his father may have 
been disappointed he didn’t follow in the 
footsteps of Fred Astaire. 

McKenzie also revealed how he got 
hired at ABT, after auditioning unsuccess- 
fully for five years in a row: Van Hamel, 
who is tall for a dancer, requested the 
right-sized McKenzie when her regular 
partner sustained an injury. 

In between Stoddard’s questions, 
family members asked their renowned 
relative to retell stories they’d half heard, 
as if they were fans requesting songs at a 
rock concert. They wanted to know about 
McKenzie’s first encounter with Jackie 
Kennedy Onassis, a generous ABT donor 
and former board member for whom 
the ballet school is named; about how he 
wound up in a steam room with basketball 
player "Pistol Pete” Maravich; about the 
time McKenzie’s luggage got swapped 
with a priest's. 

He obliged with grace and good humor. 
Neither McKenzie’s star power nor the 
formality of the “set” diminished the 
intimacy of what was essentially a family 

McKenzie's brother Michael stood up 
and said, “Kevin has never forgotten who 
he is back home.” His cousin, Pete Beck, 
spoke for many when he thanked the tall, 
distinguished gentleman at the front of 
the room for the “vicarious pleasure you 
have given us,” referring to the knowledge 


that "our family has produced one of the 
top dancers in the world.” 

McKenzie owes a lot to his loving 
family, too. Growing up with 10 siblings 
— in close quarters — approximates life 
in a touring ballet company. While the 
youngest McKenzie differentiated himself 
as a principal dancer, he was also perfectly 
prepared to embrace the less glamorous 
role of supporting a team, a family. 

One more thing he may have inherited 
from his clan: business acumen. After 
shrinking ABT by half — from a $27 million 
budget to a $13 million one — McKenzie 
has built it back up to a $40 million en- 
terprise. Who knows what this practical 
"prince" will do in Act m? © 




Kevin McKenzie, Burlington’s Billy Elliot, 
Comes Home to Take a Bow 


APP REVIEW: 

A SINGLE PEBBLE 

A Single Pebble, the app created 
for the Burlington restaurant of 
the same name by Outspring, Inc., 
is informative and well designed. 
Like most restaurant apps. it's 
meant for attracting diners into 
the place, but it's one of the most 
comprehensive I've seen, and its 
design Is excellent. 

The restaurant which is 
located on Bank Street regularly 
updates the app with new menu 
details, such as daily specials, at 
11:30 a.m. for lunch and 3:4S p.m. 
for dinner. The app also features 
the regular menu for both: prices 


are listed for the dinner options. Thafs an important 
detail that doesnt always appear in online menus and. 
though a disclaimer on A Single Pebble advises users 
to contact the restaurant directly for accurate 
prices, it's still a welcome addition. 
However, I was disappointed that the 
lunch menu doesnt include pricing. 

You can also call or make online 
reservations at the press of a button, 
which is convenient — and appropriate 
for an app that is about promoting a 
business. The app also advertises other 
restaurant services, such as cooking 
lessons, which can be scheduled at one's 
home for individuals or small groups. 

I was most impressed with the recipes 
function. The team from A Single Pebble 
has posted a few simple recipes for users 
to try. When you want or need to dine 



Hoi & Sow Soup 


fry fry Green Scam 



at home but still feel like Chinese, this addition to 
the app is awesome. And, considering that A Single 
Pebble doesn't generate any profit from the app — or 
from diners who decide to cook in — its a generous 

Chances are, though, that anyone attempting 
to duplicate A Single Pebble's dishes at home will 
eventually want to go out to sample more — or more 
complex — entrees. When you're hungry, the photos 
on it just might make you drool. On a budget? Check 
the app in advance for the most affordable plates. 

The app serves the restaurant and the user well. 
Its attractive, easy to read and use, and its other 
features make it a solid choice for Chinese-cuisine 
lovers. Plus, it's free. 

A SINGLE PEBBLE APP 
Free at the App Store. 


MICHAEL GARRIS 
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SHORT TAKES ON FILM 

If you live in Burlington, you may have been seeing Alison Segal's name on 
a lot of lawn signs lately. By the time this paper hits the streets, the 52-year- 
old social worker will know whether she’s been elected to city council as a 
Ward 1 Progressive. 

But Segar has already helped influence the statewide conversation — as a 
documentary filmmaker. Her 22-minute film "We Have to Talk About Hunger" 
won the Footage Farm USA Documentary Award at last month's Vermont 
International Film Festival. Partially funded by Hunger Free Vermont, 
it will have three free screenings this week as part of the organization's 
3SquaresVT Challenge. 

Segar, a native of the UK, came to Vermont in 1996. Her six documentaries 
explore subjects she Teels passionate about," she writes on her website, 
including issues facing the Somali Bantu in Vermont, a local woman's battle 
with Alzheimer's disease, and class and racial divisions in the Burlington 
High School cafeteria. Her first short, "and I am me." in which Segar talks with 
her adopted son about their family, garnered international festival attention 
in 2010. 

Segal's films draw their strength from fiercely individual portraits. "We 
Have to Talk About Hunger" starts with an elementary school teacher asking 
her class to imagine people who don't have enough to eat. Then Segar 
introduces us to a real person: a young single mother in St Johnsbury 
who budgets carefully to feed her son. At one point, the young woman — 
whom Segar followed for a year — breaks down because her employer has 
instructed her to buy new clothes she can't afford. At another, she learns that 
a bureaucratic shift has erased her accumulated food-stamp credits. 

"It was incredibly difficult to get subjects" for the film, Segar says. In 
a "small community," having trouble nourishing one's kids "is a very, very 
painful and private thing to admit to anybody." But 'When you follow the 
major story in the film, you think that she's doing everything absolutely right, 
but she's still living with hunger. It's not 'those people': It could be all of us.” 

Would Segar ever quit social work to become a full-time filmmaker? "I 
wish." she says, laughing. "There's no money in documentary filmmaking." 
She's made her docs on tight budgets, often using equipment loaned by 
Vermont Community Access Media and help from the small but close- 
knit local filmmaking community. "Every project that I've done has relied on 
the good will of many other filmmakers," Segar says. 

In "Hunger." an expert notes that canned-food drives, while well 
intentioned, won't solve a systemic problem. A similar thought process led 
the soft-spoken Segar to run for city office. "For many years I have wanted 
to support children and families, to help them make individual change," she 
says. "What I now realize is that there needs to be institutional change. I like 
to think by taking a step into city government, I can help repair some of the 
broken systems and create new systems." 

Whatever the outcome, look for more docs from Segar that give Vermont's 
issues human faces and voices. 

■WE HAVE TO TALK ABOUT HUNGER' 

Screening with 'Food Stamped' on Wednesday. November 7. 7:30 p.m. In 
Waterman Hall, Room 427, University of Vermont, Burlington: Thursday. 
November 8. 7 p.m. at Town Hall Theater, Middlebury ; and Sunday, November 
11, 2:30 p.m. at North End Studios, Burlington. Free. 

MARGOT HARRISON 
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We just had to ask... 


What’s up with 
the “Wolf Tree” at 
Red Rocks Park? 

BY DAN BOLLES 


I f you walk in the main entrance of 
Red Rocks Park in South Burlington 
and head straight along the old car- 
riage road, instead of veering left 
toward the beach, you’ll encounter a 
pleasing variety of flora and fauna. You’ll 
hear the occasional woodpecker ham- 
mering away in an old tree and pass fern 
groves. You’ll see dogs gallivanting in 
gleeful defiance of the posted leash laws 
— and you’ll hope their owners still abide 
by the poop-scooping law. In the warmer 
months, you’ll find hordes of thrill-seek- 
ing youths flocking to the park’s notori- 
ous lakeside cliffs, or perhaps an elderly 
couple on their way to the Shelburne Bay 
overlook. Red Rocks is a local treasure, 
a woodland diamond in the suburban 

§ As you continue west, a few hundred 
g- yards before the hiking trails, you'll 
5 notice a small clearing at the end of a 
g worn path just off the gravel road. And, 
> wait — what's that? Looming above the 
forest stands a gnarled monolith and 
bona fide natural curiosity; the Wolf 
Tree. 

The tree is a twisted giant. While most 
2 of the forest here grows straight and true, 
§ the bare limbs of the Wolf Tree — also 
5 called the Wolf Pine — jut every which 
51 way. They wind upward and outward in 
arthritic spires until the old tree crests 
M the forest canopy, where bushy pine nee- 
5 dies, its lone vegetation, soak in sunlight 
g a good 20 feet above the next-highest 

Particularly in late-day light, the tree’s 
mangled limbs cast an eerie shadow, like 
something out of an Edward Gorey illus- 
tration. Considering that nearby eclec- 
tic lakeside neighborhood Queen City 
Park was once a summer colony of the 
j| Vermont State Spiritualist Association — 
g> a group rumored to dabble in the occult 


— it makes you wonder if the tree’s his- 
tory includes otherworldly phenomena. 
Would that explain the railroad tie mys- 
teriously spiked into its trunk? 

While reports of supernatural doings 
are unverifiable, the Wolf Tree also 
evokes a natural question. Red Rocks is 
a new-growth forest, former farmland 
that only became a wooded park in the 
middle of the 20th century. How, then, to 
explain the ancient Wolf Tree? 

We asked Sophie Mazowita, a 
graduate student in the Field Naturalist 
Program at the University of Vermont. As 
part of her master's project, Mazowita is 
studying Red Rocks Park and reporting to 
South Burlington’s Recreation and Parks 
Department on strategies for managing 
the park’s long-term viability. She has 
taken a keen interest in the Wolf Tree. 

Mazowita explains that 150 years ago, 
the area around and including Red Rocks 
was pasture. In those days, she says, wolf 
trees were a common sight on Vermont 
farmland. While most trees were cut 


down to make way for pasture, these 
were spared from the ax because they 
provided shade for grazing animals, such 
as sheep and cattle, and some degree 
of protection from predators, includ- 
ing wolves. Standing sentinel in open 
fields, wolf trees had no competition for 
sunlight and took full photosynthetic ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to grow, both 
vertically and horizontally, to monumen- 
tal proportions. That dominance of the 
landscape is thought to be another pos- 
sible source of the term, owing to wolves’ 
reputation for monopolizing resources. 

The Red Rocks Wolf Tree’s likely 
history of lording unopposed over open 
farmland may explain its girth, but its 
crooked arms remain curious. 

Mazowita identifies the tree as a white 
pine, a tree that generally grows straight. 
That is, unless it’s invaded by the white 
pine weevil, a type of beetle. 

White pine weevils nest in trees and 
lay eggs. When the larvae hatch, they 
can deform the terminal shoot, or trunk. 


causing the tree to grow 
unusual directions. 
Looking at the twist- 
maze of limbs that 

up the Wolf Tree’s ex- 
pansive trunk, Mazowita 

early in its life, and often. 

Mazowita, white pines 
grow one ring of limbs 
each year, so a naturalist 
can usually date a tree 
simply by counting rows 
of limbs. Not so the Wolf 
Tree. 

“It’s almost impos- 
sible to tell how old this 
tree really is,” Mazowita 
says, her gaze drifting 
upward as she notes 
where the main shoot 
has splintered, again and 
again, in myriad tangles. 

Nor can she date the tree by measur- 
ing the rings in its core. With a diameter 
of 51 inches, the Wolf Tree is too massive 
for Mazowita’s coring instrument to pull 
an accurate sample. By comparison, she 
estimates that the second-largest white 
pine at Red Rocks measures about 30 
inches in diameter. 

Mazowita guesses the tree could date 
back as far as the 1700s, but she can only 
say for sure that the Wolf Tree has been 
an imposing fixture here for a very long 
time. From her backpack, Mazowita 
pulls a series of aerial photographs of 
Red Rocks dating from 1942 to 1988. In 
each, the massive tree is plainly visible as 
the landscape around it shifts from farm- 
land to forest — photographic evidence 
that the Red Rocks Wolf Tree is indeed a 
sentinel from another age. ® 



Dear Cecil, 

What's the current thinking 
on peak oil? Your column 
six years ago led me to 
think the petroleum tap 
was running dry and we’d 
soon be trading in our cars 
for bikes and roller skates. 
Now, high-profile opinion 
types like David Brooks and 
Fareed Zakaria are making it 
sound like we've got nothing 
to worry about, what with 
fracking and dropping 
natural gas prices. Were you 
being an alarmist then, or 
are the optimists kidding 
themselves now? 

David Wargo 


M 


tion has changed since my 2006 
column on peak oil. Let's take it 
step by step: 

• Peak oil is the point when oil 
production stops increasing 
and starts falling, with 
potentially dire economic 
consequences. That day 
will arrive eventually; the 
question is when. 

• Pessimists note oil 
production is tapering off 
or declining in many parts 
of the world and anticipate 
a peak soon — not long 
ago, some thought it would 
happen any day. However, 
people have been making 
gloomy forecasts for years, 


and virtually none have 
panned out. 

The exception was in 1956, 
when geophysicist M. King 
Hubbert introduced the 
concept of peak oil in a 
famous paper. Drawing on 
analyses of U.S. petroleum 
reserves plus some informed 
conjecture, he correctly 
calculated domestic oil 
production would peak in 
1970. 

Global petroleum estimates 
were much fuzzier. Hubbert 
thought the “ultimate 
recoverable resource" for 
world oil was 1.25 trillion 
barrels; most reports I see 
now say it's at least 2 trillion, 
perhaps much more. His 
prediction that global oil 
production would peak in 
2000 was accordingly way 



off. 

The official word is, we 
haven’t reached peak oil 
yet, and probably won’t for 
a while. The U.S. Energy 
Information Administration 
says world oil production 
was about 85 million barrels 
per day in 2011, and predicts 
a steady if slowing increase 
to 99 million barrels per day 
by 2035 — as far out as the 
forecast goes. 

Now for the part no one 
anticipated in 2006: U.S. 
energy production has 
jumped in the last few years 
due to improved recovery 
techniques such as hydraulic 
fracturing of shale rock, 
also known as fracking. EIA 
statistics show a 24 percent 
increase in U.S. production 
of petroleum and natural 
gas between 2006 and 2011. 
Domestic natural gas is 
now so abundant the EIA 
predicts the U.S. will be a net 
exporter by 2022. 


• This puts matters in a 
new light. Oil has been 
the focus till now because 
transportation relies heavily 
on liquid fuels — currently 
natural gas is mostly used 

generation. However, it 
can also be used to power 
vehicles — some transit 
agencies use compressed 
natural gas to fuel buses. So 
we should really be talking 
about peak oil and gas. When 
might this occur? 

• My assistant Una dug 
through the statistics and 
established the following. 
First, as of 2005, ultimate 
recoverable natural gas 
in the world was between 
8.5 and 12.5 quadrillion 
cubic feet. Second, between 
pre-fracking 2000 and 
frack-happy 2010, U.S.- 
proved natural gas reserves 
increased 72 percent. 

We then commenced 
arguing. I noted fracking 
was now mainly confined 
to the U.S., due partly to 
scruples about contaminated 
groundwater and such. Let’s 
suppose the world gets over 
all that and starts fracking 
as much as we do, with the 
result that world recoverable 
gas reserves jump at the 

reserves. That would give us 
17 quadrillion cubic feet. 

This was too cavalier for 
Una. The most she’d concede 
was 12.5 quadrillion feet, 
the equivalent of 2.3 trillion 
barrels of oil. 

Fine, I said. But another 
fossil fuel can also be 


liquefied and used for 
transportation in a pinch, 
namely coal. What’s the 
recoverable world stash of 
that? One trillion tons, Una 
said, the equivalent of 3.3 

• By now it had dawned on us 
that the limit of importance 
wasn’t oil, or oil plus gas, 
but all fossil fuels taken 
together. We computed 
global recoverable fossil fuels 
as follows: 2 trillion barrels 
of oil + 2.3 trillion barrel- 
equivalents of natural gas + 

3.3 trillion barrel-equivalents 
of coal = 7.6 trillion barrel- 
equivalents total. 

• Finally we (well, I) took a 
stab at estimating peak fossil 
fuels, which I called PFF, 

or “piff.” Much depends on 
developments in the world 
economy, conservation, 
alternative fuels, and who 
knows what else, but I 
optimistically predicted PFF 
wouldn’t occur till 2100. 

That kicks the can down the 
road. However, let’s remember a 
few things. One, if we’ve burned 
through half the planet’s fossil 
fuels by 2100, our problem won’t 
be global wanning, it’ll be global 
scalding. Two, fossil fuels provide 
the bulk of the energy for every- 
thing — transportation, heating, 
electricity. Looked at in that light, 
2100 isn’t that far away. w 

The market will remind us. 3 
Although natural gas now is g 
cheap, long-term energy prices 5 
due to growing world demand 5 

will inexorably rise. That noise g 
you hear? Perhaps you thought it s 
was the ringing of the cash regis- 
ter. Ah, no. It’s tick tock. 


EVERY SATURDAY IN NOVEMBER TAKE AN EXTRA 
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I f there's a Tea Party in New York 
City, you don’t hear much about 
it. That's not just because New 
Yorkers drink coffee. It’s because 
the city runs on government. The 
five largest employers in New York 
are government agencies: The City of 
New York had almost 150,000 work- 
ers in 2011, including its Department 
of Education, not-for-profit Health and 
Hospitals Corporation or Metropolitan 
Transportation Authority. The MTA 
employed 66,804. It was one of the only 
agencies to increase its workforce last 
year. Not a moment too soon. 

New Yorkers don't hate the feds, 
either: With 50,700 on its payroll, the 
U.S. government is the city’s fifth-larg- 
est employer. 

City residents may complain about 
the bureaucracy — and it can be mad- 
dening — but the government is also 
remarkably efficient, even liked. Its 
system of providing government infor- 
mation and non-emergency services, 
311, one of Mayor Michael Bloomberg’s 
first innovations, gets callers or those 
online quickly to the right place, often to 
a human being, at which point they can 


do anything from reporting peeling lead 
paint to finding out the hours a museum 
is open. The system keeps track of how 
many calls each city function receives 
and directs resources accordingly. 

The mayor's greatest legacy will no 
doubt be his ambitious sustainability 
initiative, PlaNYC. Most visible are the 
million young trees, miles of bike paths, 
and acres of parklands and gardens the 
project has given the city. But PlaNYC is 
largely a regulatory regime. In five years, 
its environmentally stringent building 
codes, energy audits, retrofittings and 
other greening measures have reduced 
the city’s carbon footprint by 16 percent. 

The single greatest contributor to 
New York's quality of life is its massive 
public transit system, whose subways 
alone transport more than five million 
people, from school kids to janitors to 
Wall Street brokers, every weekday. 
Indeed, New York is the only city in the 
nation where fewer than half the people 

It’s no surprise that Bloomberg en- 
dorsed Obama because of his stance on 
global warming. 

This is not to say that this most public 


of publicly minded cities, or its mayor, 
isn’t a subsidiary of business — in par- 
ticular, the real estate industry, which 
has been displacing poor and working- 
class people since the Dutch West India 
Company screwed the Lenape in 1626 

The limp, 1000-foot crane waiting to 
crash down on 57th Street is no anom- 
aly. That the construction site is One57 
only intensifies its role as a symbol of 
who rules — and threatens — New York. 
Apartments at One57 are selling for 
almost $100 million, yet its developer is 
getting affordable-housing tax breaks. 
In 2008, when the 14th and 15th con- 
struction workers were killed on the 
job — the furious pace of development 
and lax oversight had pushed construc- 
tion accidents up 83 percent that year 
— the mayor was typically unapologetic. 
“Construction is a dangerous business," 
he said, “and you will always have 

But during Sandy, private enter- 
prise could not hold a candle — or, in 
the case of the electric company. Con 
Edison, could only hold candles — to 
government. 

On the first day, the post office was 


delivering the mail. The public-health 
system kept serving patients. The stock 
market was closed. 

Some subways starting running by 
Wednesday. The streets, without the 
rest of the subways, were an endless, 
static clog of cars. 

During Sandy, the Daily News, New 
York’s furthest-right paper, ran an ar- 
ticle praising 
big govern- 

New Jersey 


fiscal-hawk- 
in-chief Chris 


doling out the lion’s share of the $733 
million it will take to restore Vermont’s 
bridges and roads, homeowners and 
communities, farms and businesses to 
wholeness. 

Gov. Shumlin and the Congressional 
delegation negotiated a deal wherein 
the feds will reimburse 90 percent 
of the recovery costs rather than the 
usual 75 per- 
cent. New York 
Sen. Charles 
Schumer, 
who is asking 
Washington to 
do the same for 


And while 


THE GOVERNMENT IS 
ALSO REMARKABLY 
EFFICIENT, EVEN LIKED. 


his state, 
blunt abou 


the 


>. We 


Preside 

Obama de- 
ployed FEMA 
and expedited 
federal relief 

need, Mitt Romney collected canned 
goods and prayed. The Republican 
Party's most firmly held religious tenet 
— that the states can do it better than 
the feds, and private businesses can 
do it even better than the states — was 
underwater. 

Thank you for calling Bain Disaster 
Response. We are experiencing an unusu- 
ally high volume of calls. Please remain 
on the line... 

When Irene hit Vermont, much was 
made of the Vermonters’ neighborli- 
ness, of the extraordinary work of vol- 
unteers mucking out the cellars, deliv- 
ering medicine to cut-off communities 
and warming the homeless; websites 
ticked up the donations pouring from 
individuals into ad hoc relief funds. 

More frequently taken for granted 
were the tax-paid road crews, the trans- 
portation and agriculture department 
officials and the millions of state dollars 
pouring into those chain saw gas tanks 
and asphalt trucks. 

Any Vermonter who thinks the 
world can be saved exclusively by acting 
locally should take a look at Irene recov- 
ery czar Sue Minter's June report: a de 
facto ode to big government, listing fed- 
eral agency after federal agency sending 
$22.7 million here, $17.6 million there. 


count nickels and 
dimes.” Speaking 
both of Sandy 
and of climate 
change, he said: 
“This isn’t a New 
York disaster, a Connecticut disaster, a 
Jersey disaster. It is national disaster. It 
needs to be treated that way...” 

Romney drew big laughs at the 
Republican National Convention when 
he ridiculed the president who “prom- 
ised to begin to slow the rise of oceans. 
And to heal the planet.” He got long 
applause with his humble pledge “to 
help you and your family.” (In response, 
ClimateSilence.org has posted a pow- 
erful ad: “Tell Mitt Romney: Climate 
Change Isn’t a Joke.”) 

But it must be dawning on the people 
of Atlantic City, N.J., and Red Hook, 
Brooklyn — as it should on the people of 
Waterbury and Wilmington, Vt. — that 
if you don’t heal the planet, you and 
your family can kiss your ever-warming, 
ever-damper asses good-bye. 

And to those handing their babies 
from the floodwaters into the arms of 
National Guardsmen, it should be clear 
that it takes a government to save a 
child, or a planet, from disaster. ® 
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A Man of 
Conviction 

The many trials of Ben Chater, 
a disabled Chittenden County prosecutor 


D runk drivers are coming at Ben 
Chater fast and furiously on a 
recent Thursday morning, and 
it’s not even 9 a.m. Several have 
had their driver's licenses suspended 
already; one got caught with a stash of 
weed in his glove compartment. A couple 
of domestic abusers are also waiting in the 
wings, accused of violating their relief- 
from-abuse orders. 

Thursday is arraignment day in 
courtroom 2B of the Edward J. Costello 
Courthouse in downtown Burlington. Not 


having a public defender appointed 

Chater, who sits in a motorized wheel- 
chair with his head cocked, eyes turned 
upward and right arm extended horizon- 
tally, responds, “Yes, your honor.” Even 
those three words seem to require enor- 
mous physical effort. 

The judge calls the next defendant, 
a thirtysomething man arrested in 
Burlington for driving under the influ- 
ence of alcohol with a suspended license. 
Chater drops his contorted left hand into 


THE WORLD IS NOT ALWAYS A FAIR PLACE. 

BUT I DON'T WANT TO SPEND MY LIFE POINTING OUT 
EVERYTHING THAT'S WRONG WITH THE WORLD. 


BEN CHATER 


all of them are this hectic for Chater, a 
Chittenden County deputy state's attorney. 
Some days, he has only five or six arraign- 
ments. Today he's got 33. 

But Chater is keeping his cool, notwith- 
standing the trickle of sweat on his brow. 
His eyes rapidly scan the documents that 
his persona] assistant, Andy Dolan, holds 
up for him to read. Occasionally, Chater 
asks him to jot down a note or two in the 
file and then flip to the next one. 

Chater has cerebral palsy. His physi- 
cal impairments make it impossible for 
him to lift the sheets of paper containing 
the criminal charges he's prosecuting. But 
State's Attorney T.J. Donovan, who hired 
Chater in February, gives him no special 
treatment, and Chater asks for none. At 
any given time, he has 150 to 200 active 
cases — not including the ones, like today’s, 
that he covers for his fellow deputies. Like 
every prosecutor in Vermont’s busiest 
criminal division, Chater is expected to 
pull his own weight. 

Shortly after 10 a.m.. Judge Robert 
Mello asks Chater if he's ready for the 
pro se defendants — those who have 
chosen to represent themselves rather 
than paying for a private attorney or 


a stirrup that, like a joystick, controls his 
wheelchair. With his wrist bent down- 
ward at a 90-degree angle and his fingers 
splayed like an eagle's claw, he steers him- 
self around to face the judge. 

“Your honor, the defendant has quite 
an extensive motor vehicle record," Chater 
says in halting, slurred speech, his body 
twitching. “We have no reason to believe he 
will get his license back.” 

Upon hearing Chafer’s voice, the previ- 
ously sedate spectators in the gallery sud- 
denly perk up. Two young women in the 
back of the courtroom glance at each other 
but say nothing. 

Their reaction is understandable. At 
first, Chater’s voice can be difficult to 
understand, like a thick foreign accent. It 
can take a while to attune one’s ear to its 
tone and modulation. But after a couple 
of minutes of listening to Chater address 
the court, an observer finds it obvious he is 
well versed in the law and the facts of the 

Ultimately, the defendant pleads guilty 
to the DUI charge, agrees to pay a $300 
fine and is sent on his way — but not before 
Judge Mello issues him a stern warning 
not to drive again, drunk or sober, or he’ll 





are more interested in spending their 
lives thinking and talking about why some 
people don’t have the same advantages as 
other people. The world is not always a fair 
place. It sucks,” he says. “But I don’t want 
to spend my life pointing out everything 
that's wrong with the world.” 

Still, Chafer — and the court — will 
feel the impact of the decision, given that 
a crucial component of his job is "marking 
the file” of each defendant to track every 
development in the case. As Chater can't 
physically do that, Dolan must do it for him. 

Ironically, if Vermont weren’t expe- 
riencing a huge delay in implementing 
its new, $4.7 million electronic case- 
management system, which is already a 
year behind schedule, Chater wouldn't 
even need an assistant in court. Give him 
a laptop or a tablet, and he could mark the 
file himself. 

O ne flight up from courtroom 2B, 
Chater returns to his small, third- 
floor office overlooking Pearl 
Street to catch up on some emails. Chater 
does many things slower than most people, 
but writing isn’t one of them. 

“I guess you’ve never seen how I do 
things,” he says, maneuvering his wheel- 
chair under a head harness that rests in a 
cradle beside his computer. Chater quickly 
ducks his head into the harness, which is 
mounted with an angled aluminum pointer 
he uses to type — his “head stick,” he calls it. 

“This is my third hand, my primary tool 
for everything,” Chater explains, deftly 
pecking at the keyboard with astounding 
speed and accuracy. “Over the years, I’ve 
tried various pieces of software and adap- 
tive equipment, but I'm more comfortable 
with this. I kind of get into the zone when 
I’m working.” 

Chater has written this way since the 
third grade and can now type about 25 
words per minute. That’s how he took the 
Texas bar exam, a grueling endurance test 
that involved six eight-hour days, includ- 
ing 12 essays, 200 multiple-choice ques- 
tions and 40 short-answer questions. “It 
was insane!” he recalls. 

While Chater makes it look easy, it’s 
anything but. 

“I expend more physical energy doing 
just about everything than most other 
people do," he says. “But this is the only body 
I’ve ever had, so for me, I don’t notice it” 
Chater has been physically disabled 
since birth. Owing to complications during 
his delivery, his brain was briefly deprived of 
oxygen, resulting in brain damage. Although 
his mental capacities are intact his motor 
functions were permanently impaired. 

“I have very unique body mechanics, 
which are difficult to describe in a way that 
other people can fully understand," Chater 
explains. “I’m totally in tune with my body. 
I know the patterns of how it works. I’m 
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find himself behind bars. Another case 
closed. 

While the judge takes a short recess, 
Chater rotates his wheelchair toward 
the spectators and flashes a smile to this 
reporter. Dressed in a black sports jacket, 
gray slacks and cornflower-blue tie, the 
blond-haired, blue-eyed Chater looks 
sharp, confident and professional. 

No one can deny the Montpelier native, 
now 29, has achieved a lot: a dual degree in 
English and linguistics from the University 
of California, Berkeley; a law degree from 
the University of Texas at Austin; ad- 
mission to the bar in both Vermont and 
Texas; and a Capitol Hill internship with 
the Senate Judiciary Committee. That 
last earned him glowing praise in the 
Congressional Record from Sen. Patrick 
Leahy, who called Chater's accomplish- 
ments “nothing short of awe inspiring.” 

Donovan, his boss, agrees. “By every 
measure, the guy is a star.” 

“I never would have thought I’d be 
here,” Chater says, just before the judge re- 
know what life is going to bring you.” 

C hater's presence in Chittenden 
District Court has raised the bar 
for what people with disabilities 
can hope to accomplish in Vermont. It has 
also forced the state's attorney’s office, as 
well as judges, public defenders, private 
attorneys and other court personnel, to 
ask difficult and sometimes uncomfortable 
questions about how far they're willing to 
go to accommodate someone with Chater's 
level of impairment. 


He's now facing a new challenge: 
Dolan, who has been his personal as- 
sistant since Chater was in law school, 
is moving on, and Chater needs a re- 
placement at the prosecutor's table. 
Earlier this year, Donovan requested 
state funding under the Americans With 
Disabilities Act’s “reasonable accom- 
modation” provision to help pay for the 
assistance. Currently, Chater pays Dolan 
out of his own pocket. 

The Vermont Department of Human 
Resources denied that request — and won’t 
comment on what it considers a confi- 
dential personnel matter. John Berard, in 
the department's labor relations division, 
could say only that the decision is just a 
“recommendation,” and if the Department 


of State’s Attorneys wants to fund the posi- 

Ed Paquin, executive director of the 
advocacy group Disability Rights Vermont, 
also can't comment directly on the deci- 
sion but says he’s disappointed by it. 

“Ben is an individual who has a lot of 
potential, a lot of spirit and a lot of intel- 
ligence,” says Paquin, who also uses a 
wheelchair. “If some lack of creative think- 
ing makes it unfeasible for him to do the 
kind of good work he can do, it's a big loss, 
not just to T.J.’s office but to all of us.” 

It would be understandable if Chater 
were irate about the DHR’s denial. He’s not. 
As with virtually every obstacle he's encoun- 
tered, Chater takes it in stride and moves on. 

“I've met people in my lifetime who 


A Man of Conviction 


Chater could have chosen a more sed- 
entary job as a lawyer. But he says he loves 
the adrenaline rush and fast pace of the 
courtroom, even though it requires consid- 
erable stamina for him to keep up. 

“I definitely want to have an impact on 
my world," he says. "The way I have chosen 
to make that impact is by doing my thing 
and letting people see how I do my thing.” 

After his long explanation, Chater takes 
a breather, lets out a deep sigh, then stares 
out the window in Zenlike contemplation. 
For nearly a minute, his entire body falls 
still, momentarily freed from the jerks and 
spasms that otherwise keep him in con- 
stant motion. During these brief interludes 
of calm, it’s easy to see beyond the disabil- 
ity to the man within. 

Just down the hall, Donovan recalls 
their first meeting in the summer of 2011, 
when Chater applied for an unpaid clerk- 
ship. Donovan was immediately struck by 
the amount of effort Chater had to put into 
their conversation. 

“I remember seeing him sweat — and 
it wasn’t from the types of questions I was 
asking," Donovan says. “It was the dura- 
tion of the interview. And at the end I said, 


Chater clerked for Donovan for the next 
six months. In February, when a full-time 
prosecutor’s position opened up, Chater 
was one of several clerks to apply. Looking 
back, Donovan admits he had serious res- 
ervations about hiring Chater. 

He wasn’t the only one. According to 
Donovan, his entire staff met for a “really 
honest and hard conversation" about the 
decision. While no one doubted Chater’s 
legal acumen — indeed, Donovan describes 
his research and writing ability as “one of 
the best” he’s seen — several staffers ques- 
tioned whether Chater could hack it in 
such a physically demanding environment. 

But then someone in the room pointed 
out that, decades ago, people used to say 
the same thing about blacks and women 
in the workplace. That comment, Donovan 
remembers, cast the conversation in a 
whole new light. 

“The guy just won me over with his 
work ethic and his determination,” he says. 
“He thought he could do the job. I thought 
he could do the job. So we gave him the 
opportunity.” 

D onovan isn’t the only one Chater 
has won over. Understandably, 
local judges contacted for this story 
declined to be interviewed. But several 
defense lawyers who routinely deal with 
Chater in court have nothing but good 
things to say about him. 

“Fm extraordinarily impressed with 
Ben,” says Frank Twarog, a defense attor- 
ney with the Burlington firm of Murdoch 
Hughes & Twarog. “I haven’t seen any of 


his physical limitations be an impediment 
to his effectiveness as a prosecutor. His 
knowledge of the law and his ability to ad- 
vocate for the state are quite effective.” 

There’s one milestone Chater has yet 
to reach as a litigator: He hasn’t argued 
his first jury trial. Like all new deputy 
SAs in Chittenden County, Chater mostly 
handles misdemeanors, the overwhelming 
majority of which settle before going to 
trial. But it’s only a matter of time before 
Chater makes his case to a jury, a daunting 
prospect for any new lawyer, let alone one 
with his challenges. 

As Donovan points out, trials are physi- 
cally and mentally exhausting, requiring 
long days in court under constant pressure. 
A prosecutor has to be able to think and 
react quickly, raising objections to ques- 
tions before a witness can respond and 
potentially influence the jury. 

And as any experienced litigator can 
attest, there's more to winning cases than 
just having the facts and the law on one's 
side. Trial lawyers not only have to be per- 
suasive; they must also put jurors at ease 
and connect with them emotionally. Could 
that be an issue for Chater, especially with 
jurors who have little or no experience 


around someone with a severe physical 
impairment? 

“Itmaybe. Only time will tell,” Donovan 
allows. “But every challenge Ben has faced 
in this job, he’s met and overcome. Give 
the guy a chance. Will he relate to a jury? I 
have every confidence he will.” 

Twarog, who’s been a trial lawyer for 
more than a decade, agrees. While he 
concedes that Chater’s disability could be 
a stumbling block to some jurors, people 
with such discomfort or bias will most 
likely be weeded out during the voir dire, 
or jury-selection process. 

Indeed, Twarog suggests that Chater’s 
disability could just as easily work to his 
advantage, as juries may view him more 
sympathetically. Or, Twarog adds, they 
may simply find him to be a likable guy. 

“I think Ben’s personality is endear- 
ing to the people who meet him,” he says. 
“Honestly, I would prefer to try a case 
against a drone.” 

Defense attorney Paul Jarvis, with the 
Burlington firm of Jarvis, McArthur & 
Williams, has been a litigator for 40 years. 
He is equally unbothered by Chater’s 
physical limitations. 

“I enjoy dealing with Ben,” Jarvis says. 


W hile plenty of local lawyers can 
speak to how hard Chater works 
on the job. Bo Muller-Moore 
knows firsthand how hard Chater works to 
have a good time. Back in 1998, before he was 
the “Eat More Kale” guy who got slapped 
with a trademark suit by the national 
fast-food chain Chick-fil-A, Muller-Moore 
worked at Montpelier High School as an 
aide for a young man with autism. It was 
there that he met Chater, then a sophomore 
who needed someone to drive him home 
each day and help with routine chores. 

Initially, Muller-Moore recalls, it was 
just about “making a few extra bucks.” But 
soon the two, who share similar tastes in 
music, developed a close and lasting friend- 
ship. After school, they’d often go for long 
drives together, listening to Neil Young, 
Led Zeppelin, Pink Floyd or Phish. After a 
while, Muller-Moore says, "Taking a check 
for that friendship didn’t feel right at all.” 

When Chater began thinking about 
attending college, he told his friend he 
was considering Duke or the University 
of Connecticut. Surprised, Muller-Moore 
told Chater he'd assumed his friend would 
prefer a “freakier” campus — like Berkeley. 
Two months later, Chater informed 



1 “He's a smart young man, he's a good pros- 
| ecutor and, with years of experience, he’ll 
| only get better.” 

g Jarvis concedes that sometimes he has 
difficulty understanding Chater when he 
speaks, “but that’s more my own problem. 
My hearing is not the best.” 

Others in Burlington’s legal community 
have deeper reservations, not only about 
Chater's ability to make himself under- 
stood but also about the pace at which he 
works. 

Margaret Jansch is the supervising at- 
torney for the Chittenden County Public 
Defender's Office. Chittenden County sees 
between 5000 and 6000 cases a year. The 
11 attorneys in her office handle at least 75 
percent of them. 

While Jansch has had only limited 
direct contact with Chater, in talking with 
her staff she’s heard one consistent obser- 
vation about him: “It takes at least twice 
as long in court to get anything accom- 
plished.” That’s a concern for her office, 
she says, “and I’m sure it’s a concern for 
the court.” 

Jansch recounts one recent incident 
in court when it seemed to take Chater an 
especially long time to get his words out. 

“Because the judge knew where he 
was going anyway, rather than having Ben 
complete the state’s argument, he just cut 
to the chase,” Jansch says. Chater, she 
adds, “was cut right out of the picture.” 

While such delays may be minor incon- 
veniences during arraignments and other 
routine proceedings, Jansch won’t hazard 
a guess as to how Chater will perform 
under the stress of a full-blown trial. 

“I don’t know,” she says. “The jury is 
still out.” 



Muller-Moore he’d been accepted at 
Berkeley and was going there that fall. 

Chater graduated with honors in 
2006. He was awarded the Departmental 
Citation for Excellence in Linguistics by 
his faculty, the only Berkeley student that 

Despite the distance between them, 
Chater and Muller-Moore maintained their 
friendship. Chater moved to San Francisco, 
just two blocks away from the famed 
Fillmore Auditorium, and the two occasion- 
ally met up for concerts and road trips. 

Muller-Moore enjoys seeing live music 
with Chater, though he's often astounded 
at the way people treat his friend. Some 
will come up to Chater and, without even 
asking, hug him, bless him or tell him how 
proud they are that he’s attending the show. 

But lovey-dovey Phishheads are noth- 
ing, Muller-Moore adds, compared with 
the people who walk up to Chater, speak 
to him in a loud, slow voice as though he 
were mentally impaired, “then pat him on 
the head.” 

Muller-Moore, a self-described “wise- 
ass hillbilly from Alabama,” says he usually 
unleashes on those people. Chater doesn't, 
he says. Invariably, he returns such conde- 
scension with dignity and grace. 

“He accepts that people don't mean 
any harm by it,” Muller-Moore adds, “and 
he treats them with more respect than 
they deserve.” 

In the fall of 2007, Chater left the Bay 
Area to go to the UT-Austin School of 
Law. As if attending law school full time 
weren't enough work, Chater also took 
on a 20-hour-a-week job as a criminal 
law clerk in the Travis County Attorney’s 
Office. 

At UT, as at Berkeley, Chater made 
a big impression on the faculty and his 
classmates. One of his professors, Wayne 
Schiess, remembers having Chater in his 
first-semester legal-writing class. 

“One day, as I was saying good-bye to 
a student who had been in my office to 
ask for an extension on an assignment, I 
saw Ben waiting. I thought he was there 

an email. “He began to explain that he was 
going to California for a conference, and I 
was even surer that he was going to ask for 
an extension. And why not? He types his 
papers with a rod strapped to his head.” 

Schiess was ready to offer the exten- 
sion when Chater said, ‘“Could you reach 
into my backpack and pull out my paper? 
Since I'm going to be out of town, I'm 
turning in my paper ahead of time.’ This is 
the kind of thing that endears a student to 
a writing teacher,” Schiess notes. 

While he’s shown exemplary individual 
drive, Chater must still rely almost exclu- 
sively on other people for his most basic 
personal needs — eating, bathing, dressing, 
shopping, getting in and out of bed. Says 
Muller-Moore, “You’ll never know how 
much effort that guy puts into life until you 
go on a road trip with him ... And he gets no 


respite from that. If he wakes up at 2 a.m. 
with an itch between his shoulder blades, 
that’s tough luck, you know?” 

Chater met Andy Dolan, his current 
personal aide, in March 2010 through 
an employment ad on Craigslist. When 
Chater finished law school and decided to 
return to Vermont, Dolan agreed to move 
north with him and help him get settled. 

“I was only going to stay a few months, 
but we have a very comfortable working 
relationship,” Dolan says. “Ben is a really 
great guy to work for. He's really calm. 
Nothing fazes him. And he's become a 
really good friend of mine." 

Dolan is one of up to 10 personal as- 
sistants who work for Chater in various 
shifts throughout the week. As Dolan 
explains, Chater prefers surrounding 
himself not with “professional” personal- 
care attendants but with diverse people 
who have unique backgrounds, including 
an organic farmer, a horse trainer and, in 
Dolan's case, a theater director. Dolan calls 
them “Ben's eclectic family of caregivers.” 

Soon, though, Dolan will return to his 
hometown in St. Paul, Minn. Who will re- 
place him at Chafer's side in court remains 

I n the meantime, Dolan and Chater 
are back together at the prosecutor’s 
table on another Thursday, this time 
for a status conference involving a local 
antiques dealer accused of fencing stolen 
goods. 

During the proceeding, Chater asks 
the judge if he can approach the bench. As 
he and the defending attorney converse 
quietly, it’s evident that Chater has a little 
trouble whispering. 

When the hearing is over, Chater rolls 
himself out of the courtroom. In the pro- 
cess, his wheelchair accidentally clips the 
toe of another attorney holding the door 
for him. 

“That's the fourth time this week you 
Hawking’ed me!” the attorney says half- 
jokingly, referring to famed theoretical 
physicist Stephen Hawking, who also uses 
a wheelchair. 

“Sorry! Sorry!" Chater says with a 

But Chater, who's known for his 
quick, but never bitter, sense of humor, 
isn’t grinning because of the pain he may 
have caused. It’s because die judge just 
assigned him his first jury trial, scheduled 
for January. The lawyers will pick a jury 
next month. 

Ultimately, Chater’s impact on 
Vermont may be measured not by the 
number of cases he wins but by the de- 
fendants who get to watch him work. 
As Chater practices a profession where 
he encounters a steady stream of people 
with all kinds of troubled pasts and social 
dysfunctions, perhaps some will see him 
and say to themselves. If he can overcome 
everything life has thrown at him, maybe I 
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My Side of 
the Mountain 

In Lowell, a ridgeline divided 


I 
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A fter years of contention, debate 
and construction — not to 
mention political theater, 
civil disobedience, arrests and 
lawsuits — the turbines are at long last 
turning at Kingdom Community Wind, 
the headline-grabbing energy project atop 
the Lowell mountain range. 

I first visited Lowell Mountain in early 
March of this year. There weren’t any 
turbines to be seen then, just a bumpy 
road, steep cliffs left behind from blasting 
and a steady stream of construction 
vehicles crawling up to the ridgeline. 

I went back for the first time early this 
month — first, to tour the site with Green 
Mountain Power CEO Mary Powell and 
later to hike to the mountaintop with some 
of the wind project’s fiercest opponents. 
I'd heard months of speculation about 
what the wind project would be like, both 
good and bad, and now my question was 
simple: What would I hear, and see, at the 
state's largest utility- 
scale wind project? 

Eight months since 
my first visit, a hint of 
grass is starting to grow 
along the embankments 
of the road leading up 
to the mountain. The 
construction vehicles 

replaced by turbine 
experts in pick-up 
trucks fine-tuning 
the machines — the 
staggeringly enormous 
machines — that 
now tower over the 
prominent Northe 
Kingdom ridgeline. 

The final turbine 
was finished in mid- 
October. Now all 21 are up, set into the 
crooks and rises of the mountain. The 
construction crew is buttoning up the 
site for the winter. Representatives from 
Vestas, the turbine manufacturer, are on 
site commissioning the turbines one by 
one. The construction crew will wrap 
up site work this week and return in the 
spring to finish planting and landscaping. 

GMP project manager Charlie Pughe 
told me all of this in trailer four, one of 
the makeshift offices lined up in a one- 
time field off Route 100. By this time next 
year the trailers will be gone, the area 
graded, seeded and looking — as plans 
call for — more like a farm field than a 

Inside the trailer we grabbed hard 
hats and neon vests. Powell came rushing 
in with a gust of cold air, bundled in a 


bright-pink Marmot jacket. She was 
making a routine visit to the site, her fifth 
since construction began. Bob Keller, a 
contractor with GMP who has worked on 
wind projects for 30 years, asked if Powell 
had any interest in venturing to the top of 
one of the turbines. She laughed. 

“Oh God, no!” she exclaimed. “Honey, 
you're never getting me to the top of a 

Instead, we stayed earthbound, 
winding our way up the mountain in 
Keller’s SUV. The mood was upbeat. Pughe 
said that the workers have started noticing 
vegetation growing back, including wild 
raspberries and tree saplings. Keller talked 
up the wildlife sightings — deer, moose, 
bear, turkey. “It’s going to be quite pretty,” 
said Powell. 

The towers, which appear quite large 
from the road, are enormous on the 
mountaintop. Ten of the turbines were 
generating power on that day, their vast 
blades curved under 
the force of the wind 
they made their 
methodical, mechanical 
rounds. "I think they're 
quite beautiful myself," 
Powell said. 

At 400 feet tall, with 
179-foot blades, these 
are undoubtedly feats of 
engineering. 

“There’ve been people 
clamoring to come up 
and see them,” said 
Powell, and GMP plans 
hold educational 
She said that 
the “small but vocal 
minority” of opponents 
has sometimes drowned 
out the other side of the 
story — the enthusiasm of wind-energy 
advocates and the curiosity of a public 
eager to see the new turbines. 

The temperatures were bracing this 
particular morning. We hopped out of 
the SUV at turbine one, the northernmost 
tower. With the wind blowing between 
six and nine meters a second, the turbine 
was functioning at about half power. The 
sound at the base of the tower came at us 
in a whoosh, whoosh, whoosh — distinct 
but not overpowering. 

A few minutes later, back in the SUV, 
Powell talked about the opposition this 
project has generated. She’s not sure 
why it stirred up so much vehemence — 
though she speculated that it was because 
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Lowell followed so quickly on the heels of 
Sheffield’s First Wind development. 

“The reality is that you will always 
have opposition,” Powell said. “But did we 
anticipate that it would catch as much of 
an edge in the media? Maybe not.” 

On her dark days, Powell said, she took 
comfort in the renewable-energy projects, 
such as hydro dams, that her predecessors 
at Green Mountain Power had sponsored. 

“What heartened you on those dark 
days?” she asked, turning to Pughe. 

He paused, then said, “A donut down at 
Joanna’s in Jeffersonville.” 

They hit the usual talking points: This 
project, Powell said, is the most cost- 
effective form of renewable generation 
for GMP ratepayers. In developing the 
mountain — which required clearing 
fewer than 150 acres — GMP also 
conserved more than 2700 additional 
acres with conservation easements. GMP 
will make hefty tax payments to Lowell, 
and neighboring communities in the 
project’s “viewshed" will each receive a 
cut of a Good Neighbor Fund. 

Despite these arguments, opposition 
to wind power in Vermont has only 
grown stronger since GMP broke ground 
at Lowell Residents in Newark and 
Windham voted to amend their town 
plans to explicitly forbid ridgeline wind 
development. The increasingly media- 
savvy opposition staged protests this 
fall on the Statehouse lawn, and just last 
weekend unfurled enormous banners 
decrying Gov. Shumlin's position on wind 
from the roof of the Capitol Plaza Building 
in Montpelier. 

But Powell thinks time will be on 
Lowell’s side. 

“Once we go through this process 
of people adjusting, and the opponents 
lose some of the traction of raw emotion, 
people are going to start to reconsider,” 
she said. 

On this overcast day, the views from 
the mountains were obscured in places 
by thick swaths of fog. Pughe and Keller 
noted their favorite vistas — but Powell 
said that, as an infrequent visitor to the 
site, she's more interested in the turbines. 
I asked her about lessons learned from 
Lowell. Taking a moment to gather her 
thoughts, Powell responded, “I'm really 
proud of the project for the company ... I 
feel like you have to follow what you know 
is your North Star. I don’t know what else 
we could have done." 

Keller chimed in a few minutes later 
with this: “After a year or so of these being 
up here, people won’t even notice." 

B ut right now, it’s hard not to notice 
the turbines, and there are signs 
of quiet resistance around the 
mountain — in the little placards nailed to 
some fence posts calling for the protection 
of the Lowell ridgeline, or the political 


lawn signs supporting Annette Smith, 
the write-in candidate for governor who 
has made her name in part by supporting 
communities that are battling wind 
projects. 

I noticed those signs for the first time 
when, a few days after my tour with Powell, 
I returned to the mountain — this time 
following Route 14 north past Craftsbury 
and navigating a dirt road in Albany 
up to the eastern base of the ridgeline. 
That’s where I met Anne Morse and Ron 
Holland, members of the Lowell Mountain 
Occupiers group that has vehemently 
opposed the wind project’s construction. 
Morse is a professor of outdoor education 
at Sterling College in Craftsbury Common; 
Holland is an emeigency room physician 
from Irasburg. 

It was snowing, and thick clouds 
shrouded the top of the mountain. We 
couldn’t see the turbines, but we could 
hear them. 

We’d met up at the end of a rutted dirt 
road just past the little, white farmhouse 
of Don and Shirley Nelson, neighboring 
property owners to — and thorns in the 
side of — the GMP project. The Nelsons 
turned down an offer from GMP to buy 
the couple’s 600-acre mountainside farm 
and are locked in a property-line dispute. 

As Morse, Holland and I prepared to 
set off on our hike, Don Nelson pulled up 
in his pick-up truck. He and his schnauzer 
clambered down from the cab. We chatted 
about the noise — a dull, rushing sound 
in the distance, like a fast-moving river. 
It was twice as loud the day before, 
Nelson said, and he’d driven around to his 
neighbors to collect signatures attesting to 
the nuisance. 

“Some didn't care much at first, but, 
boy, are they opposed now,” he said. 

“It’s not over,” Holland told Nelson, 
and the three friends embraced. The 
retired dairy farmer blinked back the tears 
in his eyes, muttering, “God damn it.” 

“It’s what it’s doing to Shirley,” he said 
a few moments later, shaking his head. 
Then he gruffly turned away, climbed into 
his truck and backed down the dirt road. 

We made the roughly mile-long hike 
up the mountainside in single file. Neon 
pink and yellow ribbons marked the way, 
but for Morse, who has taken this hike 
dozens of times, the trail markers seemed 
irrelevant. We trudged over damp, fallen 
leaves and through the muddy ruts of an 
old logging road. The path grew steeper, 
the snow thicker, as we ascended. 

Along the way, Holland and Morse 




told me about how 
they'd come to join 
the opposition. For 
Holland, it began with 
his deep skepticism 
about the project’s cost 
effectiveness. Morse was 
harder to win over. She 
lives off the grid and is 
a big fan of renewable 
energy. She'd been on 
the fence about wind 
for a long time, but was 
inclined to agree with 
the argument that, as 
she put it, “we all need to 
make some sacrifices.” 

But Morse ultimately 
didn’t see the sense 
in harming an intact 
ecosystem in exchange 
for a project that she 
and Holland believe will 
make little, if any, difference in fighting 
climate change. 

Atop the ridgeline, where an inch of 
snow covered the ground, we stopped 
at the line of trees posted with warnings 
about blasting and property boundaries. 
Holland and Morse set to work tidying 
up the campground where protesters 
had gathered for months. They folded 
up snow-dusted tarps and moved them 
into the one small tent that's still in place. 
Holland grappled for a long time with a 
blue and green flag strung up in the trees, 
but ultimately couldn’t wrench it down. 


It hung, limp, wet and 
tattered, from a dead 

Atop the mountain, 
a stone's throw from 
one of the turbines, 
the noise had grown 
to a roar that Holland 
likened to a jet engine. 

I asked Holland 
what he had meant 
when he told Don 
Nelson, “It's not over." 
The turbines are up. 



“Truth and justice 
have a way of winning 
in the end,” Holland 
replied. 

The trouble in 
Lowell is that truth 
and justice look quite 
different depending on what side of the 
mountain you’re standing on. 

The trip down the mountain was 
speedier, even with Holland lugging a cast- 
off sign used in one of the mountaintop 
demonstrations. It reads “Corporate 
Service Board," and skewers the Public 
Service Board that awarded the permits 
for this project’s construction. The roar of 
the wind turbines softened as we hiked. At 
the trailhead, we parted ways. 

The turbines were still invisible in the 
early-winter squall, but they aren’t going 
anywhere. And neither, apparently, are 
their opponents. ® 
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A year ago, after living for eight years out west, I 
drove from the Pacific Ocean to Vermont, my 
home. Within two days of arriving, I was on 
the Long Trail, backpacking south from the 
Quebec border through low gray clouds and swirling 
rainbow leaves. The trip lasted 20 days, culminating at the 
Massachusetts border in a snowstorm. Its ending was the 
beginning of something much bigger. 

Sitting alone on a dark bus that snowy night, heading 
north through the storm, I tried to make sense of my expe- 
rience. I’d seen so much, the faces of so many mountains, 
so many turns of trail. I’d gazed out over countless vistas, 
been soaked by rains and dried by the sun. I’d slept on the 
ground and been filled with its dreams: of moss, of mice, of 
schist and dirt. My brain hurt with the question: How does 
it all hold together? 

An image from Aristotle came to me. It’s an image that 
defies imagining an animal 1000 miles long, a sprawl- 
ing body that can never be seen in its entirety from any 
single angle. Too big, this body. Unfathomable. And yet 
real, tangible, an animal whose parts and places we can 
engage with and in some sense come to know. The Green 
Mountain spine. The spine of an immense, living being. I 
relaxed into my seat, enjoying the idea. 

Six weeks after the Long Trail hike, I took a hitchhik- 
ing trip. Another six weeks passed, and I embarked on 
a three-week ski tour. It went on like this: S00 miles on 
a bicycle, 260 miles in a canoe, 10 days swimming Lake 
Champlain. I hung Vermont road maps all over my office, 
plotting my routes and paths and tracks in dark-blue ink. 
Sometimes, between trips, I stared at the maps, lost in fan- 
tasies of future journeys and memories of journeys past. 
Each inky thread was an animal 1000 miles long. Vermont 
appeared before me as a menagerie. 

Nearing the end of my year of travel, just a few weeks 
ago, I allowed myself a treat I'd been looking forward to 
for months: I plotted all the paths onto a single map. Doing 
so, I felt as though I were drawing together the objective 
map ofVermont and my subjective experiences of it. Blue 
threads — stories — ran parallel, crisscrossed, bunched up, 
knotted, frayed out. They covered ground, as I had. 

Though my travels have tended to be open and uncer- 
tain, I've always known how my Seven Lengths ofVermont 
project would find its end. October would disappear into 
the chum of seasons and be spit back up 12 months later. 
Geese and leaves would fly, and I would take to the air 
with them. I fantasized that after a solid year of explora- 
tion I would rise out of the folds of land to see Vermont all 
at once, unified and whole. Even if it lasted only a second, 
I wanted to gather the threads of my journeys and braid 
them together. The impossible view: everything at once. 
My best chance, I figured, would be a plane. 



F rank Gibney — retired Army helicop- 
ter pilot, retired Air Force fighter-jet 
pilot, friend of a friend, all-around 
nice guy — agreed to meet me at the 
Shelburne Airport’s grass strip at 9 a.m. 
on a Thursday. But he was late. Waiting, 
I chatted with another pilot who flies out 
of Shelburne. I told him I’d never been up 
in a small plane before, and I asked what 
to expect. "Fast and vast,” he said. It was 
a cool, sunny, cloudless day, perfect for 
turtlenecks and hundred-mile views. 

Frank arrived, and we pushed his RV -6 
— a sleek, snug two-seater that clocks 170 
miles per hour once airborne — out of its 
hangar. In the cockpit, among the dials, 
switches and gauges crowding the faux- 
wood control panel, was a little plaque. 
Hardly larger than a stick of gum, it read, 
“Passenger warning: This aircraft is ama- 
teur built and does not comply with federal 
safety regulation for standard aircraft.” 

Absent-mindedly, 
fiddling with his iPad, 

Frank briefed me on 
safety. “Should we get 
on the ground somehow 
and I’m not conscious 
and you are,” he began, 

“in that green pack 
behind the seat there’s 
a black, zippered con- 
tainer, and inside that 
black, zippered con- 
tainer there’s a yellow 
box. You flip the antenna 
up on that box and it 
automatically starts put- 
ting out a distress signal. 

I nodded, but I don't 
think he saw. Frank was 
adjusting two rubber 
bands that helped con- 
nect a dangling cord to 
the iPad. The iPad contained impc 
flight software and wasn’t working. He en- 
couraged me to be careful not to knock the 
rubber bands. I said sure; I liked his style. 

After a half hour of miscellaneous prep 
work, we stepped up onto the plane’s 
wings and lowered — or maybe I should say 
stuffed — ourselves into our sardine seats. 
Frank slid a glass hatch over our heads and 
locked it, bubbling us in. He started the 
engine, and the propeller blades on the 
nose of the plane, just beyond the wind- 
shield, blurred and disappeared. 

Smell of fuel. Deafening mechanical 
noise. We put on radio headsets that al- 
lowed us to communicate over the roar. 
When Frank spoke, he sounded like he was 
centimeter tall and sitting in my ear. 

Air sickness? I told Frank it had never 
been a problem in the past, but that my 
belly couldn't make any promises. We 


bumped out to the end of the green runway. 
A voice, broken with static, welled up in 
the headphones. Frank said something 
jargony, the voice replied in kind, and we 
started forward. The roar grew louder. 
And then the sky was everywhere. 

M utton Hill. Shelburne Pond. 
Richmond. Sunset Ridge. 
Elephant Head. Trapp Family 
Lodge. Waterbury Reservoir. Winooski 
River. Camel’s Hump. Appalachian Gap. 
Lincoln Peak. Breadloaf Wilderness. 
Brandon Gap. Chittenden Reservoir. Pico. 
Killington. Rutland. Route 7. Route 30. Mt. 
Equinox. Bennington Battle Monument. 
Route 9. Glastenbury Wilderness. Prospect 
Ski Area. Somerset Reservoir. Searsburg 
Wind Power Facility. Harriman Reservoir. 
Vermont Yankee Nuclear Power Plant 
Vernon Dam. Brattleboro. Landscape of 
rounded hills, bedrock whales and el- 
ephants slumbering be- 
neath blankets of trees. 

We landed at 
Hartness State Airport 
in Springfield for gas and 
lunch. The man in the 
small office there told 
us this was the oldest 
airport in Vermont, and 
that Charles Lindbergh 
had given a speech here, 
back in 1927, to an audi- 
ence of 30,000. A black- 
and-white photograph 
hung on the wall: crowds 
in a field, Lindbergh on 
a stage, lots of flags. I 
scanned for cows but 
saw none. Frank and I 
borrowed a car, ate at a 
diner, returned to the 
plane and flew away. 

Traveling at differ- 
tmetimes “down in the 
weeds," as Frank put it, sometimes up at 
3000 or 4000 or 5000 feet, I realized that 
an aerial perspective has a way of fun- 
neling the eye and mind toward obvious, 
familiar features. From Springfield it was 
all Mt. Ascutney. From Mt. Ascutney it 
was all Connecticut River. The river led 
us over Sumner Falls, the green bridge at 
Fairlee, cornfields, oxbows and on north to 
Moore Dam. From there it was I-9I and St. 
Johnsbury. Then just Lake Willoughby. 

We shot the gap between Mt. Hor and 
ML Pisgah, our wings awesomely close to 
brushing Pisgah's cliffs. Things happen 
quickly at 170 miles per hour. Thoughts 
come and go like beaver ponds, like vil- 
lages whose names you can't quite place. 
For two seconds I was searching the cliffs 
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for peregrine falcons; then I was remembering a favorite 
quote from nature writer J.A. Baleen “The peregrine lives 
in a pouring-away world of no attachment, a world of 
wakes and tilting, of sinking planes of land and water.” 

The quote poured away, and the cliffs, unattached, 
tumbled off in our invisible wake. We banked, and the 
horizon tilted and sank. From there it was the Northeast 
Kingdom, bruised with autumn's yellow-brown, patched 
with crimson swamps. That man at the Shelburne Airport 
was right when he said “fast and vast.” 

At the edge of the Nulhegan Basin, we pivoted over a 
small logging operation and flew due west: Lake Seymour, 
Derby Center, Lake Memphremagog, the tram on Jay 
Peak. Looking down at Jay Pass, I remembered my first 
day on the Long Trail 12 months earlier and was overcome 
with inspiration. I knew what I wanted to do. The land- 
scape was telling me. 

hitching trip, another seven or 10 or 25 or 200 lengths of 
Vermont. I wanted to spend the rest of my life flowing 
with the seasons, through the land like water, over the 
water like sky. I wanted to ink paths onto maps until the 
paper gave out. I wanted to crawl the length of the state. 
I wanted to snowmobile it. 1 wanted to ride a horse, rig 
a sail, lace up my skates, rappel into caves, climb to the 
canopy, get drunk at a bar, crawl to the next. I wanted to 
see this huge-small state through the eyes of salamanders, 
the expertise ofbotanists, the schedule and routine of UPS 
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truck drivers. I wanted to eat wild roots 
and grubs and stay at lavish mansions. I 
wanted to ramble myself into oblivion. 

Want, want, want — the view filled me 
with desire. I wanted to give myself over, 
not for a year but for good. If I’d had a 
parachute, I swear I would have jumped 
right then and there, for in that one brief 
moment that poured away as all moments 
must, nothing could have sounded so 
sweet as to free-fall down into the infinite 
invitation that is the terrain of home 

A ll told, Frank 
and I spent just 
under four hours 
in the air zigzagging and 
curving and diving and 
rising. The RV-6 tipped 
a wing to every major 
geographic region 
the state, as well as 
some stretch of each of 
my previous adventure 
routes. The feeling 
that pervaded the day 
was that of visiting old 
friends. It put a lump in 
my throat. There was a 
mysterious, emotional 
power in the repeated 
nodding — or bowing — of my head to 
specific places I’d visited; where I’d taken 
shelter, watched the sun go down and 
moon come up. These were places that 
had become more than places. By doing 
nothing but getting out, traveling looking, 
listening, smelling, tasting and touching, 
I’d turned them into friends, neighbors, 
brothers and sisters. I know it sounds 
cheesy, but they’d become parts of myself, 
and I a part of them. 

The writer Barry Lopez has called the 
land an "animal that contains all other ani- 
mals.” If that's not beautiful, I don’t know 


what is. The land contains squirrels and 
ducks and children as it contains animals 
1000 miles long. I wanted to see this ulti- 
mate animal, if only for a split second, but, 
of course, I didn't. Instead I saw its parts. 
The wholeness of Vermont can be under- 
stood and felt but never observed. It slips 
into shadows, elusive and flickering. The 
best you can hope for is a glimpse of paw 
or fin or wing, a gas station or river mouth, 
a moment in a place. But let me assure you: 
These glimpses are more than enough. 

Swanton. Isle La Motte. Malletts Bay. 
Burlington. Thompson’s Point. Little 
Otter Creek. Mt. Philo. 
Shelburne's Vermont 
Teddy Bear Company. 
U-turn. Grass landing 
strip speckled white 
with gulls. 

The gulls rose before 
us, and the bright after- 
noon sun exploded off 
smudges of insect guts 
on the glass bubble 
overhead. The wheels 
touched down. The 
flight was over. The 
year was over. I thanked 
Frank for an amazing 
day. I thanked Vermont 
for an amazing adven- 
ture, and for my life, and 
for being an animal to us all. 

The propeller resolved into visibility 
and the roaring noise went mute. We 
pulled the glass back, and through the 
fuel I smelled leaves and wood smoke. I 
heard the geese. I looked up. They were 
flying south in a disheveled V, the animal 
of which they were a part streaming end- 
lessly beneath them. I stepped down from 
the wing of the plane onto the ground. 
Though it may be obvious. I’ll say it 
anyway: The ground felt solid beneath my 
feet. Solid and good. ® 
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Storm Warming 

Taste Test: Peasant, Waitsfleld by corin hirsch 



T wo Sunday nights ago, a shin- 
high barrier of white sandbags 
stood piled outside Waitsfield’s 
40 Bridge Street, just barely 
visible in the dark. 

They had been filled and arranged 
by volunteers as a preemptive 
measure against Hurricane Sandy, the 
"superstorm” with the bouncy name 
that was predicted to reach Vermont the 
following day. 

It had been just over a year since 
another storm, Irene, swelled the Mad 
River so violently that it inundated 
downtown Waitsfield and shoved a 
neighboring building into the side of 40 
Bridge. One business in the complex, 
local favorite the Green Cup Cafe, closed 
in the wake of the storm and never 
reopened. 

The sandbags were a not-so-subtle 
reminder that a lot was again at stake 
here: In the months since Irene, the 
Gulisano family, which owns the 
riverside building, had artfully renovated 
o it back into a hub for food businesses. In 
£ the back, a bakery and ice cream parlor 
> called the Sweet Spot had opened; in the 
§ front, a shingle appeared this summer 
> for Peasant, an Italian eatery oriented 
toward Mediterranean comfort food. 
(Later this month, a butcher will join 
them.) 

2i Peasant’s chef, Chris Alberti, is a 
5 transplanted New Yorker who spent 
decades as an enthusiastic eater in 
8 some of the city’s best restaurants, 
Raoul’s Restaurant and Lupa Osteria 
Romana among them. He also had 
i/i experience replicating some of those 
< dishes for an expanding family: his 
g wife, Mary Ellen, and their five kids. 



A bracing experience on September 11, 
2001, motivated the family’s move to 
Vermont later that year: A broker at the 
time, Alberti walked out of the World 
Trade Center IS minutes before the 
first plane hit. Though he commuted to 
the city for work for a few more years. 


he also put down roots in Vermont, 
literally, when he planted his 3-acre 
East Warren Vineyard. 

The Albertis now sell their grapes to 
North Branch Vineyards in Montpelier, 
where winemaker John McCann 
presses, ferments, ages and bottles 
them. Given Alberti’s deepening love 
of and engagement with, food and 


wine, running his own restaurant was a 
natural next step. 

Walking past the sandbags to enter 
Peasant, diners couldn’t help fearing 
another crippling storm. Alberti had a 
contingency plan to close on Monday if 
the storm knocked out power (Peasant 


is usually open for dinner Thursdays 
through Mondays), and he had already 
scheduled a two-week stick-season 
break starting on November 1. Knowing 
this meal might be the eatery’s last 
hurrah for a while lent the evening a 
particular poignancy, at least for visitors. 

The chef himself, meanwhile, was 
rolling with the punches. Alberti, who 


calls himself an “amateur climate guy,” 
said he was convinced the storm would 
keep to the south. With that in mind, 
he simply donned his whites and began 
cooking for another Sunday-night 
service. 

Once you walk through Peasant’s 
door, dark thoughts tend to dissipate. 
The blood-red interior is warm and 
enveloping, like a friend’s dining room; 
the walls are covered with kinetic, 
colorful paintings, and the room is 
theatrically lit by tiny votives, a funky 
chandelier and ceiling sconces. Savory 
and garlicky aromas emerge from the 
kitchen. A few of the wooden tables 
occupy their own little nooks; atop 
ours, beside one of the broad windows, 
stood a vintage-looking metal lamp. (A 
separate room in the back, painted a rich 
gray-green, is home to the bar and a few 
more tables.) 

The warmth extends to the staffers, 
who are attentive and personable 
without being intrusive. At one point, 
Alberti emerged from the kitchen to ask 
diners about their meals, and a server 
often stood at a station in the center of 
the dining room, casually glancing at 

Peasant models itself on the cuisines 
of rural Tuscany and France, two 
regions where menus can be short — 
as in, one or two items. While not that 
skimpy. Peasant’s menu is certainly 
succinct: three starters, three salads, two 
pastas, four entrees and three desserts, 
augmented by one or two daily specials 
written on a chalkboard near the front 
door. Yet it was surprisingly difficult 
to choose among what all sounded like 
delectable, fully realized dishes, from 
Tuscan meatballs to pan-roasted salmon 
to pork osso buco, the night’s special. 

Easier was finding something to 
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Grim 

Mountain 

Coffee 

SCANDINAVIAN FOOD 
CART IN MONTPELIER 
For more than a decade, 
modem Scandinavian cuisine 
has been earning its place 
as a hip choice in big cities. 
Now, thanks to a new food 
cart, Vermonters can finally 
taste what they’ve been 
missing. 


The result is a skinny, 

Haugens fill with everything 
from kielbasa, sauerkraut 
and horseradish cream to 
chocolate-almond butter, 
sliced bananas, blueberries 
and cinnamon. The cart's 
other specialties include cup- 
cakes, coffee and intense hot 
chocolate made from melted 
Swedish and Belgian bars. 

The couple isn’t yet using 
Twitter or Facebook to notify 



GRUNHAUS NORDIC STREET 
eats recently began parking 
in front of 27 State Street in 
Montpelier, the former home 
of Capitol Grounds. There, 
owners doug and Jennifer 
haugen are introducing 
Vermont's capital to lefse. 
Text on the cart’s side de- 
fines it as a “mind-numbingly 
labor-intensive, mind- 
numbingly tasty old-world 
Norwegian, crepe-like potato 
flatbread.” 

According to Doug 
Haugen, his Italian American 
wife has a natural knack for 
making the bread that can 
take Scandinavian house- 
wives a lifetime to master. 
“It's a multistage process,” 
says the former law profes- 
sor, who left New York’s 
Wagner College for slower- 
paced Vermont earlier this 
year. “My mother and sister 
took classes for this and 
gave up. It’s so hard. You can 
rush it and do it in a 40-hour 
period, but it takes [Jennifer] 
three days.” 


diners of service hours, but 
Doug Haugen says they 
should be up and running 
soon. The cart was designed 
to withstand freezing 
weather, and a spot at Stowe 
Mountain Resort is in the 
works. Whether schussing 
or walking to walk, visitors 
to the Griinhaus will have 
a cool new way to warm up 
this winter. 


The New Local 

STOCKBRIDGE GAINS A BISTRO 
If you’ve ever thought your 

little bistro but didn’t think 
you could pull off opening 
one yourself, heather lynne 
might be able to offer advice. 
Since it opened eight weeks 
ago, word of mouth has led 
to steady business for her 
restaurant, the wild fern. 

A baker and musician, 
Lynne had “no money” 
when the owners of the 



Smooth Landing 

VERMONT THRUSH RESTAURANT OPENS IN MONTPELIER 
Where can you get pot stickers a la a single pebble, River 
Run Restaurant’s barbecue catfish breakfast and the 
smoked burger popularized at short-lived Clean Slate 
Cafe? At Vermont Thrush Restaurant, which opened 
on Monday at 107 State Street in Montpelier, the site 
most recently home to Clean Slate and previously to the 
beloved Thrush Tavern. 

It's thanks to former Thrush Tavern owners Paul and 
TOM RUMLEY that SARAH MOOS and CAMERON MOORBY’S new 
restaurant carries that familiar moniker. “We’re so grateful 
they gave us the name," says Moos. “They had a copyright 
on it, but honestly, we 
wouldn’t have gotten 
nearly as much notice 
without having that name.” 

Perhaps, but both 
front-of-house specialist 
Moos and chef Moorby 
have noteworthy names 
on their own CVs. Both 
worked at the kitchen 
table bistro, and Moorby 
began training with A 
Single Pebble's chef- 

founder, steve bogart, when the younger chef was in 
high school. 

It was Bogart’s role as an unofficial consultant to 
Vermont Thrush that led to Moorby’s inclusion of once- 
popular Washington County dishes on the menu. But 
most of the fare is all Moorby’s own. The dinner menu, 
for instance, features lobster cakes with Thai peanut 
dipping sauce and hot clarified butter; peppers stuffed 
with smoked tofu and dressed in creamy vegan cashew 
sauce; and poutine with hand-cut fries, Maplebrook Fine 
Cheese curds and house chicken gravy. 

When it comes to recreating the original Thrush, Moos 
says, “We can’t bring back the prices, but we can bring 
back the drinks.” House cocktails include old-school 
tipples such as Grasshoppers, Stingers and Old Fashioneds. 
Moos also promises “a good selection of vodkas, scotches 
and bourbons and good artisan beers on draught.” 

In addition to daily dinner, Vermont Thrush serves 
weekday lunches with chalkboard sandwich specials 
and daily soups — one vegetarian, one meaty. Brunch is 
available on Saturday and Sunday, too — ensuring that 
diners will have plenty of opportunities to grab tastes of 
Montpelier, past and present. 


South offered up their space 
for lease, she says. Lynne 
had long believed that tiny, 
decentralized Stockbridge 
could use a gathering place. 
“During Irene, we saw how 
disconnected our town can 
be,” she says. 

Lynne envisioned an 
intimate space where she 
could bake, cook up produce 


from her neighbors, display 
art and host performances. 
The urge to realize her 
vision became, she says, 
“overwhelming.” 

Undaunted by a lack 
of funds, Lynne and her 
partner, Rick Redington — 
both members of band the 
Luv — furnished the diner- 
cum-cafe with thrift-store 




Gobble up the Goodness! 


Just in time for s 

Thanksgiving! 
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Private Dining or Cocktail & 

Hors d’oeuvres in the Solarium 
Full Dining experience for up to 

45 in the Dining room Call for details 
Book the entire restaurant 

for a Luncheon! f >D I 

15 Center Sfc, Burlington y * 
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We have local produce and dairy 
for your holiday meals! 


cranberries 
winter squash 
carrots 
beets 
turnips 
parsnips 
kohlrabi 
rutabaga 
cabbage 
apples 

brussels sprouts 
garlic 
celeriac 


butter 

eggs 

half & half 
heavy cream 
artisan cheese 
mascarpone 
creme fraiche 
ricotta 
feta 
yogurt 
cheddar 
mozzarella 


www.sweetcloverir.arke 
: the Essex Shoppes & Ci 



drink on the eclectic wine list. Since 
one of the two East Warren wines on 
the menu — the Frontenac Gris — was 
tapped out that evening, my friend and 
I settled in with glasses of Nebbiolo and 
Chardonnay, respectively. 

We didn’t have to wait long after 
ordering; The food arrived at a snappy 
pace, with the advance guard a basket 
of warm, crusty, almost nutty Red 
Hen bread. It was so addictive that 
we practically polished off the entire 
portion before diving into a bowl of 
lagioli e scarola, a soup so flavorful 


we found it hard to believe that it was 
totally vegetarian. Big, floppy ears of 
escarole mingled with a few stock- 
soaked cannellini beans, and, while we 
would have liked a few more beans, we 
theorized that some had been purged to 
lend the soup its milky color. 

Another starter was the soup’s polar 
opposite; a graceful tangle of shrimp 
and calamari tendrils tossed with sweet 


More food after the 
classified section, page 49 






More food before the classified section. 
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curls of fennel, dusted with fresh 
herbs and kissed by a lemony dressing. 
I almost licked the last bits off the 

This was the brightest dish we 
would see. As the night wore on, 
the fare became richer, darker, 

sauces, braises and roasts befitting 
Peasant’s comfort-food ethos. With a 
pungent aroma, a plate of tagliatelle 
announced itself before it arrived. 
The gorgonzola sauce itself was 
tangy, but milder than it smelled: a 
silky-but-rich veil of cream grounded 
by earthy mushrooms, with vital 
acidity added by a dollop of sun- 
dried-tomato coulis on top. 

We split the pasta, and by then 
we were perfectly sated. So the 
appearance of our entrees in two 
ramekins elicited a momentary pause 
as we braced ourselves for more. One 
contained braised beef from nearby 
Gaylord Farm over lentils; the other, 
cassoulet. 

While the dishes at Peasant 
aren’t as photogenic as the setting, 
many reminded us of something an 
Italian aunt might serve: unfussy, 
belly filling, aggressive in weight. 
Such were the main events. The beef 
was meltingly tender, almost falling 
apart in a midnight-dark stock-and- 
wine sauce, tiny shards of rosemary 
adding woody notes to each bite. 

of sliced sweet Italian sausage and 


hunks of chicken and pork in an 
ever-so-slightly sweet, tomato- 
based sauce, layered with onions, 
carrots and cannellini. Though it 
had soft edges, the stew felt as if it 
might benefit from a heartier dollop 
of fat or even more time in the pot; 
the separate parts didn’t quite gel, 
leaving the dish somehow disjointed. 
But it was still good enough to make 
us eat at least half before admitting 
defeat. 

Needless to say, we had no room for 
the poached prunes with mascarpone 
— a recipe Alberti says he swiped 
from an Italian cafe in Brooklyn. 
Fortunately for our stomachs, he was 
out of tiramisu. 

By the time we lumbered out into 
the night, the river was still low and 
still. The next day, Sandy would blow 
into Vermont with a few strong gusts 
but not much more, and Peasant would 
stay open for one more night before 
the chef and his family decamped for 
R&R in Florida. 

They’ll be back in the saddle on 
November 15, when Alberti plans to 
change up the menu with winter- 
inspired dishes such as Moroccan beef 
stew. When the snow starts flying, I 
hope to return for some of the dishes I 
didn't have a chance to try — meatballs, 
for one, and all-too-rare (on menus, at 
least) chicken scarpariello. 

With any luck, those sandbags 
protecting Peasant will go unscathed 
through many future storms. ® 
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and roadside finds and 
brought in enough food 
for a first meal. Voila 
-Wild Fern was born, 
named for the couple’s 
daughter, Zoe Fern. 

“I take each day 
as it comes by going 
simple," says Lynne, who 
offers only a handful of 
specials based on ingre- 
dients she can find fresh 
that day. In addition to 
the bagels, croissants 
and breads that are rote 
to her, the baker cooks 
up soups, sandwiches, 
pizza (on Wednesday 
and Friday nights) and 
stromboli, all from 
produce she gathers 
from Stockbridge farms. 

around the bistro as 
Wild Fern's “cheftress, 
waitress and baketress,” 
as she puts it, saying, 
“I’ve tried to combine 
the best of three worlds: 
music, food and art.” 
During Sunday brunch, 
she and Redington 
entertain diners with 
instruments crafted 
from cigar boxes. 

Located at 1731 Route 
100 in Stockbridge 
(746-9119), Wild Fern 
is open on Wednesdays 
from 10 a.m. to 8 p.m.; 
on Thursdays from 10 
a.m. to 2 p.m.; on Fridays 


from 5 p.m. to 10 p.m.; 
on Saturdays from 10 

Sundays from 11 a.m. to 
3 p.m. Check Facebook 
for updates. 


Retaking 
the Country 

FAIRFAX OINER REOPENS 
Fairfax's country 
pantry diner may seem 
to have nine lives. 

Over its decades-long 
existence, it has opened 
and closed more times 
than residents can 
count. After its most 
recent hiatus, the diner 
reopened on September 

who have spruced up 
the menu with daily 
specials, among them 
bacon-wrapped meat- 
loaf, shrimp Alfredo, 
crabcake burgers, pulled 
pork over rice and 
chicken Carbonara. 

The reimagined diner 
fare is the brainchild 
of co-owner and chef 
ermin jukic, who recently 
returned to Vermont 
after a dozen years 


Florida. When he and 
his colleague nihad basic 
discovered that the 
Country Pantry was for 
sale, they jumped on the 
opportunity. 

“I kind of decided it 

thing on my own,” says 
Jukic, who treks in early 
each day to make soups 
and bake fresh focaccia 
for the diner’s panini. 

Late risers may be 
dismayed to hear that 
Country Pantry no 
longer serves breakfast 
all day. But if they show 
up before 11:30 a.m., 
they can still score 
omelettes, pancakes, 
French toast, waffles, 
eggs Benedict and 
hearty “house skillets” 
filled with breakfast 
goodies. Thursday 
nights bring stuffed 
lobster, while Friday is 
seafood night. 

Located at 951 Main 
Street in Fairfax (849- 
0599), Country Pantry 
is closed Mondays 
and open for breakfast 
through dinner the rest 
of the week. 
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Planning a 
holiday party ? 

Come party with us! 

Now booking holiday parties. 



Taste and the City 

Montreal debuts a Restaurant Week 


O ne day in Montreal. Nearly 100 
restaurants to choose from. I 
couldn't have eaten everything 
I wanted to even if I had stayed 
in town for all 11 days of Taste MTL, the 
city’s inaugural Restaurant Week, but I 
took on the challenge of choosing a meal 
that would make the day trip memorable. I 
perused every menu in anticipation of my 
trip and winnowed my choices down to 
two. One was the $19 bill of fere at down- 
town's Fourquet Fourchette, where 
one entree included a seared Quebec pig 
trotter, a mini meat pie, meatball stew 
and homemade ketchup. But I was also 


Dri says she was pleasantly surprised 
by the quality of the restaurants that 
signed on to offer discounted prix-fixe 
menus during November’s slow tourist 
season. Jerome Ferrer of ultra-plush 
Europea, generally considered one of 
the best restaurants in the city, was one 
of the first restaurateurs on board. Dri 
recalls Ferrer telling her that he wanted 
to take part even though his business 
didn't need the bump. “Right away, he 
said, ‘This is good for Montreal and 
good for the industry,”’ she says. “He did 
a nice corporate move to join us in this 
adventure.” 


Quebecois food history and etymology 
on nearly every block. 

For instance. Poire told us the French 
word for turkey, dinde, has its origin in the 
disappointment of European explorers 
who arrived in Canada expecting to have 
reached Asia. The meaty fowl they discov- 
ered there got its name from a shortening 
of “poulet dlndes” or “chicken of India.” 

Another animal of the New World, the 
beaver, was a popular culinary discovery. 
Though conservation laws now protect 
the animals from hungry Quebecois, 
they were much appreciated in the 17th 
century on Friday nights. The Bishop of 




tempted by the four courses, including 
savory takes on dessert such as foie gras 
creme brulee, at Bistro le Repertoire, a 
restaurant I’d never heard of. 

Taste MTL is the brainchild of the 
city’s tourism board, although Patrizia 
Dri, director of membership for Tourism 
Montreal, says her staff never intended to 
run the program themselves. “We were 
hoping somebody was going to organize 
it,” she recalls. ‘We really felt we had 
to push the culinary tourism market. 
We said, ‘It’s time we have a Restaurant 
Week.’ No one was doing it, so we started 
putting it together for the industry. In a 
lot of the U.S. cities, it’s the tourism board 
that puts it together, so we said, ‘OK, this 

Dri began by approaching the 200 
restaurants that were already members 
of Tourism Montreal. Presentations and 
additional emails to some 600 restaurants 
resulted in a total of nearly 100 partici- 
pants, well beyond the 65 to 70 restaurants 
Dri and her team were shooting for. 


Europea's dinners for all 11 nights were 
sold out well before Taste MTL began. 
One diner lucky enough to snag a reser- 
vation was Ronald Poire, who’s playing 
his own role in promoting stick-season 
Montreal food tourism. Each summer. 
Poire guides culinary walks through 
neighborhoods across the city; this year, 
just for Taste MTL, he’s organized a fall 
series through agency VDM Global. “As 
far as food tours go in Montreal," says the 
rotund culinary expert, “I invented them 
15 years ago.” 

Before heading to dinner, I joined 
Poire and eight other souls hungry 
enough for knowledge to brave the cold 
rain on a cocktail-hour walk through Old 
Montreal. We met at the rue St. Jacques 
entrance to the Square Victoria metro 
station, where the genial guide explained 
that his Taste MTL tours are all bilin- 
gual, rather than split into French and 
English options like his summer walks. 
He hopped between the two languages 
seamlessly, sharing stories of French and 


Quebec, Ffanfois de Laval, obtained ap- 
proval from theologians at the Sorbonne 
to call the amphibious mammal a fish, so 
Catholics could dig in even when con- 
suming meat was forbidden. 

Poire shared more stories with the 
group over glasses of wine at Hotel 
Netligan. Named for poet Emile Nelligan, 
the luxury hotel is a far more comfortable 
setting than the mental institutions where 
the psychotic writer spent much of his 
later life. At the Verses Bar, our group 
heard about his history while tucking into 
miniature risotto balls. 

The tour ended with a stop in front 
of Marche Bonsecours, once one of 
Montreal’s largest markets, today a 
shopping and conference center. Poire 
ducked into Chez L'Epicier across the 
street from the old market and emerged 
with a brown paper bag to offer a final 
lesson. “Food is fashion, and there’s 
always the trendy new thing. It was 
cupcakes; then Jerome Ferrer brought 
in macarons,” he said. “Look for 



food 


natural cotton candy next, but for now, 
it’s marshmallows.” 

With that, Poire presented each guest 
with a bag of fluffy vanilla marshmallow 
squares, popularized by L'Epicier’s chef, 
Laurent Godbout. After a good-bye hand- 
shake, I returned to my car for the 20- 

I found it in the Rosemont neighbor- 
hood, between a tobacconist and a ladies’ 
hair salon that both looked like they’d 
changed little in the last 50 years. The 30- 
seat restaurant was unassuming inside, 
too — a hole in the wall that might easily 
have been home to poutine in canned 
chicken gravy. But there turned out to 
be nothing pre-fab about the tiny bistro 
whose chef is inspired by traditional 
Quebecois cuisine and ingredients. 

My $29 dinner began with the house 
cocktail, a combination of local hard 
cider and Fragoli, an Italian strawberry 
liqueur filled with tiny 
wild berries. It was 
intoxicating — not in an 
inspire-you-to-reveal- 
all-your-darkest-se- 
crets sense, but in a way 
that transported me 
from the homey little 
restaurant 

tale castle. Or at least 
to a hidden gem of a 
modern Parisian bistro. 

sented the hot rolls 
individually with tongs, 
a high-end 

the young diners were 
dressed in jeans. The 
first-course choices 
were two dishes of the 
day: chicken-liver mousse and onion- 
parsnip cream soup. Both made use of 
sweet caramelized onion to brighten a 
darker, earthier flavor. 

While those dishes were delicious 
examples of the Quebec terroir, the 
second course was where chef Franck 
Morant pulled out the big guns. A round 
panna cotta was made from bleu cheese 
created by Benedictine monks in nearby 
Saint-Benoit-du-Lac, Quebec. Beside it, a 
salad of arugula and toasted almonds was 
dressed in honey and served over toasted 
bread that exploded with the meaty flavor 
of baked-in bacon chunks. 

Though the dessert-concept-tumed- 
appetizer was a big-flavor bonanza, it 
couldn’t compare with another dish con- 
ceived along the same lines: creme brulee 
made with foie gras. The thick custard 
had just enough cream to water down 
the mineral taste of the liver, offering a 
full-on assault of fatty, luscious pleasure. 
On top of the tureen’s sugar crust rested 


a shower of something described on the 
menu as “maple sugar sparkling.” It was 
homemade, maple-flavored Pop Rocks. 
And they did indeed sparkle, adding a 
hint of maple taste that literally popped 
alongside the soft creme brulee. 

One main-course option was bison 
short ribs in a chocolate and sesame 
sauce that burned like a slicker, French- 
influenced mole. Another was giant 
crispy ravioli that filled an entire plate. 
Stuffed with braised, savory guinea fowl, 
green beans, matchstick-cut root veggies 
and mashed parsnips, the huge pastry 
was covered in a sweet and tangy sauce 
made of local wild blueberries. 

Though dessert was largely unneces- 
sary after that meal, I was offered a choice 
between white-chocolate fondant and 
orange sauce with a crackling praline 
crisp; and a second creme brulee, this 
one flavored with pistachio that packed 
a three-dimensional 

The meal was 
the perfect way for 
Morant, who opened 
Le Repertoire in 2009, 
show his stuff to 
Montreal and its 
visitors. For this chef, 
Taste MTL is work- 
ing. "Normally, this is 
a very quiet period for 
us," Morant says. “This 
has been a great way to 
drive Montrealers and 
tourists to restaurants.” 

In quiet little 
Rosemont, Bistro le 
Repertoire is now 
booked through next 
weekend, so Vermonters 
hoping to take advantage of the prix-fixe 
menus will have to choose another res- 
taurant. An entree at Repertoire normally 
costs nearly as much as four courses do 
this week, but Morant says he'll definitely 
participate in the next Taste MTL. 

As for Dri, she says next year’s fall 
Taste MTL is a done deal; her office is 
floating the idea of a spring session, as 
well. For chefs and culinary tourists, 
restaurant weeks are a win-win proposi- 
tion: Popular spots and lesser-known res- 
taurants such as Le Repertoire all get to 
promote their fabulous fare at a lean time. 
The rest of us get to taste it — and perhaps 
wish we’d arranged for a longer stay. ® 





Bistro Le Repertoire. 5076 rue Beilechasse. 
Montreal. 514-251-3002. bistrolerepertoire.com 
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calendar 

NOVEMBER 7-14, 2012 


WED. 07 


comedy 

IMPROV NIGHT: Fun-loving participants play 
•Whose Line Is It Anyway?'-style games in an en- 
couraging environment Spark Arts. Burlington. 8-10 
p.m. $7 suggested donation. Info. 373-4703. 

community 

MILTON COMMUNITY YOUTH COALITION MEETING: 

Milton Elementary/Middle School faculty and staff 
discuss the role of positive behavioral interven- 
tions and supports in shaping the success of area 
students. Milton Public Library, 5:30-7:30 p.m. Free: 
dinner and childcare provided. Info. 893-1009. 
MONTPELIER BIKE SUMMIT: Pedalers and pedes- 

a mountain- bike trail network and the creation of a 
citywide bike festival. Lounge, Noble Hall, Vermont 
College of Fine Arts. Montpelier. 6-8 p.m. Free. Info. 

WINOOSKI COALITION FOR A SAFE AND PEACEFUL 
COMMUNITY: Neighbors and local businesses 
help create a thriving Onion city by weighing in on 



GREEN MOUNTAIN CHAPTER OF THE 
EMBROIDERERS' GUILD OF AMERICA: Textile art- 
ists preserve the needle craft. Pines Senior Living 
Community. South Burlington. 9:30 a,m. Free for 
first-timers: bring a bag lunch. Info. 372-4255. 

MAKE STUFF!: Defunct bicycle parts become works 
of art and jewelry that will be sold to raise funds and 
awareness for Bike Recycle Vermont Bike Recycle 
Vermont Burlington. 6-9 pjn. Free. Info. 264-9687. 
OPEN KNIT a CROCHET: Stitch and tell: Fiber 
fans work on current projects in good company. 
Kaleidoscope Yarns, Essex Junction. 4:30-6:30 p.m. 
Free. Info, 288-9200. 


film 

ARRANGED': Vastly different cultures are compared 
in this film about the friendship between two young 
women - one an Orthodox Jew. the other a Muslim. 
Fletcher Free Library, Burlington. 6:30-8:30 p.m. 

discusses clips from her award-winning documen- 
tary about youth in Vermont's foster- 
care system. Goodrich Memorial Library. Newport. 7 
p.m. Free. Info, 334-7902. 

CLASSIC FILM series: Tom Blachly and Rick 
Winston introduce and spark discussion about a 
favorite flick from the silver screen. Jaquith Public 
Library. Marshfield. 7 p.m. Free. Info, 426-3581. jaqui- 
thpubliclibrarypgmail.com. 

TELLURIDE MOUNTAIN FILM FESTIVAL TOUR: 
Adventure hounds get carried away in award-win- 
ning films celebrating mountain culture, outdoor 

Dana Auditorium, Sunderland Language Center, 
Middlebury College. 7 p.m. Free. Info. 443-5000. 
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Squeezebox 

Swamp 

Cedric Watson wasn't born 
in Bayou Country, but he 
can navigate Creole, Cajun 
and zydeco traditions like 
a native. In fact, he swirls 
them all together with Affo- 
Caribbean polyrhythms, 
creating a sound that one 
critic called “refreshingly 
new and joyously old school 
at the same time." Backed by 
his band Bijou Creole, the 
twentysomething Grammy 
nominee trades off between 
a button accordion and 
a fiddle, creating a spicy 
jambalaya of two-steps and 
waltzes. Tap your toes to his rip-r 
Morrisville on Sunday. 



CEDRIC WATSON & BIJOU CREOLE 

Sunday. November 11. 4 p.m., at River Arts Center in Morrisville. $15 suggested 
donation. Info. 888-1261. riverartsvt.org 



Buzzworthy 

Wit 


It's pretty obvious why 
Ron White, who often 
performs with a glass of 
scotch in one hand, a cigar 
in the other, named his 
latest comedy special “A 
Little Unprofessional” Sure, 
at times he resembles the 
“Drunk Uncle” character 
from “Saturday Night 
Live.” But his endearingly 
inappropriate shtick is 
working. Since rising to 
fame with Jeff Foxworthy and Bill Engvall on the Blue Collar Comedy Tour 
in the early 2000s, the Texas native has appeared on Comedy Central, been 
nominated for a Grammy and landed a role on Horrible Bosses. Become part 
of the "Rontourage" when White delivers intoxicating humor at his sole 
Vermont stop. 


PURCHASE A CLASS LISTING. 


RON WHITE 

Wednesday, November 14, 7 p.m., at Paramount Theatre in Rutland. $44.50-75.50; 
for mature audiences only. Info, 77S-0903. paramountvt.org 


D r. Temple Grandin did not speak until she was 
nearly 4 years old — around the same time she 
received an autism diagnosis. Intensive therapy 
gave her the tools to step into the wider world. Great 
intellect and perseverance resulted in her stature as 
an international leader for both animal-welfare and 
autism advocacy. The prominent author and presenter 


swings through Vermont on Tuesday with a trio of 
engagements: She'll speak on humane livestock farming 
at UVM. her personal experience with autism at the 
Essex Cinemas and our connections with companion 
animals at a formal dinner at Shelburne Farms. Expect 
Grandin to touch upon the common thread in her life 
and work: weaving opportunity into adversity. 


TEMPLE GRANDIN 

Tuesday. November 13: 11:30 a.m.-12:4S 
p.m. at Ira Allen Chapel. UVM. In Burlington. 
Free: 2:30-4 p.m. at Essex Cinemas and 
T-Rex Theater. Free. 6-10 p.m. at Shelburne 
Farms. $100 (proceeds benefit the Humane 
Society of Chittenden County). Info. 
862-0135, ext. 15. chittendenhumane.org 



Be Kind Rewind 

Curious how to best care for your ferret? Nostalgic for neon spandex? 

Nick Prueher and Joe Pickett sure are. In 1991, the Wisconsinites began 
collecting discarded videotape gems from garage sales, thrift stores 
and, at times, dumpsters. They took their hobby to new heights in 2004 
and became curators of the Found Footage Festival, which is built on 
unintentionally funny material that only VHS players accept. The critically 
acclaimed pair returns to Vermont as part of a 50-state tour showcasing this 
obscure art form. A screening of Volume 6, their newest production, grants 
audiences access to their side-splitting commentary. 
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‘ Friends of Indian Music and Dance 

presents 

Acclaimed Master of the Indian Slide guitar 

Qrammy Award Nominee 
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LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTEVENT 



words 

BURLINGTON WRITERS WORKSHOP MEETING: 

Members read and respond to the poetry and prose 
of fellow wordsmiths. Participants must join the 
group to have their work reviewed: see meetup, 
com to register (space is limited]. Levity. Burlington. 

CHARD OENIORD & CYNTHIA HUNTINGTON: TWO of 

the region's most esteemed poets read from new 

Library. Woodstock. 7 p.m. Free. Info. 457-2295. 

book of short stories. Birds of a Lesser Paradise, ex- 
plores moments of biological pull, when nature im- 



THU. 08 

business 

SIMPLE STEPS FOR STARTING YOUR BUSINESS: 


conferences 

FALL SYMPOSIUM ON ADOLESENCE: Raymond Chin 
and Martha B. Straus present on the neuropsychol- 
ogy and co-regulation of adolescent trauma, respec- 
tively. Board Room. Main street Landing. Burlington. 

NEW ENGLAND MUSEUM ASSOCIATION 
CONFERENCE: See WED.07. B a.m.-5:30 p.m. 


women's craft group: Inventive females work 


dance 



environment 

ECHO after DARK: UVM professor Tom Macias 
presents 'Race and Environmental Justice: Bridging 

cash bar opens at 6:30 p.m,; discussion at7p.m. 
877-324-6386. 

WINOOSKI NATURAL RESOURCES CONSERVATION 
DISTRICT ANNUAL MEETING & CHICKEN DINNER. 





ALFRED HITCHCOCK & THE ART OF SUSPENSE: Ee 

to illustrate the evolution of the director's craft 
Michael's on the Hill Restaurant Waterbury Center 
6 p.m. Free. Info, 864-0223. 



a town scarred by a tornado. BCA Center, Burlingti 
7 p.m. Donations accepted. Info, 865-7166. 
TELLURIDE MOUNTAIN FILM FESTIVAL TOUR: Se 
WED.07, proceeds support the UVM Outing Club. 


food & drink 

COOKING THE WHOLE (LOCAL) BIRD: Andrea Todd 

— from roasting to making stock to specific recipes 

- al I of which can be applied to Thanksgiving turke 
Hunt Middle School, Burlington, 6-7:30 p.m. $5-10; 
preregister . Info. 861-9700. 


health & fitness 

AMERICAN RED CROSS BLOOD DRIVE: See WED.07, 


FORZA: THE SAMURAI SWORD WORKOUT: Folks 



kids 


ALBURGH PLAYGROUP: Tots form friendships over 
NCSS, 9:30-11 am Free. Info, 527-5426. 

'DOROTHY MEETS ALICE': Aspiring actors of an 
after-school drama program stage the unforgetta- 
ble tale of the "Wizard of Wonderland.' Auditorium. 
Enosburg Falls Junior/Senior High School. 7 p.m. 
$3-5. Info. 933-6171. 

FLETCHER TUMBLE TIME: Exuberant youngsters 
find an outlet for all of that energy. Gymnasium, 
Fletcher Elementary School. Cambridge, 9-10:30 
a.m. Free. Info. 527-5426. 

FRANKLIN story HOUR: Lovers of the written word 
perk up for read-aloud tales and adventures with 
lyrics. Haston Library. Franklin. 10-10:45 a.m. Free. 

MIODLEBURY PRESCHOOL STORY TIME: Little 

learners master early-literacy skills through tales, 
rhymes and songs. Ilsley Public Library. Middlebury. 


MONTGOMERY INFANT/TODDLER PLAYGROUP: 

ries and songs Montgomery Town Library, 10-11:30 
MUSIC WITH RAPHAEL: Preschoolers up to age 5 


original folk music. Dorothy Ailing Memorial Library. 
Williston. 10:30 a.m. Free. Info. 878-4918. 


read to A dog: Bookworms share words with a 
friendly, fuzzy, registered-therapy pooch, Fairfax 
Community Library. 3-4:15 p.m. Free: preregister for 

WRITE HERE! HOMESCHOOL SUPPORT IN WRITING: 

Out-of-classroom learners ages 10 to 14 take a 
two-hour field trip into their imaginations in this 
collaborative workshop with writing prompts and 

$25: preregister. Info, 985-3091. 


CHORAL CONCERT: Spectacular singers from five 
area colleges and an orchestra of professional 
instrumentalists join forces on Faure's serene and 
moving Requiem. Mead Chapel. Middlebury College, 
8 p.m. Donations accepted. Info, 654-2284. 
JOHNSON STATE COLLEGE CONCERT BAND: 



Room 207. Bentley Hall. Johnson State College, 7-9 
p.m. Free. Info. 821-0504. steven.lightOjsc.edu. 
LENORE RAPHAEL: Tire ivory keys spring to life at 
the fingertips of this award-winning jazz pianist 
and composer, now joined by guitarist Jack Wilkins. 
Brandon Music, 7:30 p.m. $15; $30 includes dinner 
package: BY08. Info, 465-4071, infoObrandon- 


ME2/0RCHESTRA REHEARSAL: Ronald Braunstein 
conducts this classical ensemble composed of 


who support them. All ability 


EMPOWERING YOUR INTENTIONS: Proactive people 



Massage & Yoga 1 

VERMONTi 



The Confluence, Berlin, VT 

802 . 565.8116 

MassageAndYogaVT.com 



P Football Special 1 

1 large 1 -topping pizza, 

6 boneless wings, 

1 apple & 1 cherry turnover, 
and a 2 liter coke product 


Performances n die Rochester School Auditorium 
Fri, Nov 9“ al 730 pm Fri, Nov 16“ al 7:30 pm 

Sal. Nov 10“ al 730 pm Sol No? 17*01 7:30 pm 

Sun. Nov 11 s al 2:00 pm Sun. Mai MO pm 
Tickets available mmSlZ imoiwinuiu«SIO^ ^ 



calendar 


LOOKING FOR 

TRANSFORM I 


FORMATION? 

*4 


VERMONT 


■ VA approved Yoga Teacher Train ings 
(200and500HR) 

"TOni Yoga Bodywork Trainings ml 4*^*1 w 

• Yjoa Relreals HiiW 


H P.:5Df 

HOPKINS CENTER FOR THE ARTS f 

CELEBRATING 50 YEARS OF ARTISTIC 
INSPIRATION, DISCOVERY AND PASSION! 

BARBARY COAST 
JAZZ ENSEMBLE 


DON GLASGO 




0972, epilepsyLLsover.net. 

food & drink 

THE PENNYWISE PANTRY FOR THE HOLIDAYS: An 

interactive, hands-on store tour highlights the best 

tra meals and sweet treats. City Market. Burlington, 

health & fitness 

AMERICAN RED CROSS BLOOD DRIVE: See WE0.07, 
AVOID FALLS WITH IMPROVED STABILITY: A 






FIND FUTURE DATES + UPDATES AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/EVENTS 



talks 



theater 

'ANGELS IN AMERICA: A GAY FANTASIA ON 
NATIONAL THEMES. PART ONE: MILLENNIUM 
APPROACHES': See THU.08, 8 p.m. 

AUDITIONS FOR 'ANYTHING goes': Individuals 



return OF THE MOOSE': Vermont playwright 
Tom Blachly's farce features a group of hunters 
trapped in a Northeast Kingdom deer camp by a 
crazed moose. Haybam Theater. Goddard College. 
Plainfield, 7:30 p.m. $10-15: parental discretion is 
advised due to mature language. Info, 426-3855. 
RICHARD III': Performed by the Middlebury Actors 
Workshop. Shakespeare's history play tells of a 
man who wants the throne - and who will do any- 
thing to get it. Paramount Theatre, Rutland, 

8p.m. $15-20. Info. 775-0903. 

'RULES for DROWNING': Firefly Productions Inc. 
presents Keefe Healy’s quirky take on the global 
financial crisis, from the agents who 'work* bad 
debts to the desperate people on the "sinking ship.' 
Off Center for the Dramatic Arts, Burlington. 8 p.m. 
$15. Info. 540-0773. 


'SLEUTH': See WED.07, 7:30 p.m. 



bazaars 







SAMPLINGS OF VERMONT'S BEST: Artisans and 



863-4600. 


community 

HUG ON A RUG RELEASE PARTY: This open house 



MARINES BIRTHDAY BALL: Col. Gerald P. Carr, 



black-tie event that includes cocktails, dinner 

marine6489@myfairpoint.net. 

conferences 

VERMONT HUMANITIES COUNCIL FALL 
conference, see FRI.09, 10:45 a.m.-noon & 3-4:15 

crafts 


NUTHATCH CARVING CLASS: Green Mountain 



dance 

NORWICH CONTRA DANCE: Folks in dean-soled 
shoes make moves to tunes by Northern Spy and 
calling by David Millstone. Tracy Hall, Norwich. 


CENTRAL TO YOUR NEW LIFE 



"Our girls are so perfect and the care from labor to 
delivery was absolutely exceptional. My team was great. 
If I went into labor before 35 weeks I would have had 
to deliver elsewhere so I'm very happy and grateful that 
I had our girls here. I have a list of everyone who has 
come in that door to help or visit or celebrate with us - 
so I can thank them. It's been incredible. You know, it's 
such a pleasure to work at CVMC and now to have our 
girls here... I just can't say enough. ..THANK YOU!" 

It has been said that a picture is worth a thousand 
words. Indeed! Love. Joy. Celebration. Happiness. 
Pride. Awe. Relief! Katie and Bob St. Pierre had lots 
to say about their beautiful daughters and did so with 
a beautiful and infectious enthusiasm. Their little 
Annabelle arrived first and weighed 4lb/IOoz. She 
looks just like her happy mom. Their sweet Bridgette 
soon followed weighing 4lb/!4oz. She looks a lot 
like her proud daddy. What lucky girls. 

What great parents. The happy St. Pierre 
family lives in Stowe. We wish them 
continued good fortune and thank them 
for making our week! Obviously we just 
can't say enough either. Fabulous. 

Wonderful. Amazing. Thank you and YAY! 



Roger A. 
Knowiton, DO, 
FAC0G. Ob/Gyn 



Abiola 

Shltta-Bey. MD, 
Ob/Gyn 



Hammond, RN. 
Ob Nurse 



Betsy Brock. 
RN, Ob Nurse 



Deborah 
lerard. MD, 
Pediatrician 



Stevie Balch, RN. 
CBE, BCLC, 
Lactation 
Consultant 


5 


^ Central Vermont Medical Center 

f Central To Your Well Being / cvmc.org 

Central Vermont Women's Health - 371-5961. Call 371-4613 
to schedule a tour of our Garden Path Birthing Center. 


£ 


a 




calendar 


etc. 

AN EVENING OF MUSIC CELEBRATION: Jim Hue 

sums up his research Indicating the positive im 


hosted by the Vermont Chlldr 
BCA center. Burlington, 5:30-7 p.m. 


BENEFIT CONCERT & BUFFET DINNER: Over dinner, 
attendees team about the workshops, courses and 
mission of the Jungian Center for the Spiritual 
Sciences. A concert with Jeanne White Eagle and 
John Pehrson follows. Best Western Waterbury- 
. 5:30-9:30 p.m. $20: preregister. Info, 244- 


6453. rhsiflioldroundchurch.com. 

SEASONAL CLOTHING SWAP: Neighbors generate 
goodwill at an exchange of necessities. Bugbee 
Senior Center. White River Junction, 

10 a.m,-2 p.m. Free: nonperishable food and cloth- 
ing donations accepted. Info. 295-9068. 


fairs &festivals 


he stage — with everything from fabric 
ry. Enosburg Opera House, 

, Free. Info. 933-6171. info.fotoh®gmail. 


BREAKFAST FOR DEER HUNTERS & FAMILIES: 

Early risers — and those who get to the table later 
partake in a hearty meal of pancakes, sausage, eg 
and all the fixings. Baptist Building Fairfax. 4-9 a.i 
$3-7, Info. 849-6313. 

GREEK PASTRY SALE & DINNER: PhyllO dough 






LASAGNA SUPPER: Oozing and cheesy, a bake 
pasta dish is the piece de resistance at this 
buffet-style meal, which also includes green bi 
salad, Italian bread, dessert and beverages. Ur 
Methodist Church, Vergennes, 5-6:30 p.m. $4- 

MIDDLEBURY WINTER FARMERS MARKET: Cri 

•s. Mary Hogan Elementary Scho 
Middiebury. 9:30 a.m.-l p.m. Free. Info. 247-461 

games 

CASINO NIGHT: Play blackjack, Texas hold'em 
other games for prizes, then dance to live mus 
benefit KidSafe Collaborative of Chittenden Co 


health & fitness 

HERBAL MEDICINE MAKING: SYRUPS & ELIXIRS: 

Sore throat? Betzy Bancroft demonstrates how to 
make appropriate remedies— including kid-friendly 


0 knitters, jewelry makers, bakers and flower arrang- preregister. Info, 861-9700. 

u ers set up shop with their handmade wares. SL 

in John the Evangelist Catholic Church, Northfield, 

< ajn.-3p.m. Free. Info. 485-8313. 

1 fi lm 


learn about a five-day 


FOUND FOOTAGE FESTIVAL: Two curators from the 
Onion and The Late Show With David Letterman* 
blend live comedy with clips from vids found in ga- 
rage sales, thrift stores and dumpsters throughout 
the country. See calendar spotlight. Film House. 
Main Street Landing Performing Arts Center. 
Burlington. 8:30 p.m. $10. Info. 864-7999. 

HABEMUS PAPAM': h 

film explores the challenges facing the Vatican'; 


Language Ce 


energy and metabolism while ending cravings and 
shedding pounds. Artemis Fitness Vermont, South 
Burlington, noon-1 p.m. Free. Info, 448-3769 or 

WINOOSKI HEALTH FAIR: Adults and children alike 

shots, glucose tests, blood-pressure checks and 
health-related activities. O'Brien Community Center, 


gently satirical holidays 


u Dana Auditorium, Sunderland 


4E ALCOHOLIC TC 


111 documentary seeks to 
demystify the reputation of Alcoholics Anonymous 
through archival footage and informative inter- 
views. Discussion with the Burlington filmmakers 
follows. On the Rise Bakery, Richmond. 8 p.m. Free. 
Info, 318-5447. info®ontherlsebakery.net. 
TELLURIDE MOUNTAIN FILM FESTIVAL TOUR: See 
WE0.07, Proceeds benefit the Waitsfield Children's 
Center. Big Picture Theater & Cafe, Waitsfield. 6:1 5 


•the most wonderful time of the year at a sale of 
homemade crafts, baked goods and attic treasures. 
Soup and sandwiches are available for lunch, 
united Church of Colchester. 9 a.m.-4 p.m. Free. Info 

HOLIDAY BAZAAR & SILENT AUCTION: Edible treat; 

start early. Lyndon Outing Club, 9 a.m.-4 p.m. Free. 
Info. 274-2951. 

MILTON PRE-CHRISTMAS CRAFT SHOW: A festive 
spirit takes hold as more than 70 vendors peddle 




FIND SELECT EVENTS ON TWITTER @7DAYSCALENDAR = 







STEVEN METZ: Accounts of a hypothermic ferret 
napping in an acoustic guitar highlight an 




community 

CELEBRATION OF LIFE: COMMUNITY 
REMEMBRANCE & CANDLE-LIGHTING CEREMONY: 



fiance 



etc. 


CALENDAR PUBLICATION PARTY: Eleanor Ott and 
Jane English share their 2013 photo calendar at a 
celebratory launch with a poetry reading, cider and 



provides traditional tunes at this brand-new exhibi- 
tion, which kicks off with living-history presenta- 
tions and a talk by author Donald H. wickman. 
Exhibit will be on display through November 2013. 
Vermont History Center. Barre. 1-4 p.m. Free. Info, 


fairs & festivals 

VERMONT CRAFTS & PRODUCTS FAIR: See SAT.10, 

film 

ALFRED HITCHCOCK & THE ART OF SUSPENSE: See 


>D STAMPED' & 'WE Hf 






SL Johnsbury, 4 p.m. Donations accepted. Info, 


food & drink 


ALL-YOU-CAN-EAT BREAKFAST: Wake Up and 



INTRODUCTION TO THE GLUTEN-FREE DIET & 

store TOUR: Cristi Nunziata answers questions 



games 

THE GEOGRAPHY GAME SHOW: Armed With a 
marker and a white board. Cape Cod artist Neal 
Nichols draws a map of the world from memory 
before quizzing the audience on its cultural and 
geographical features. The Renaissance School at 
Shelburne Commons, Shelburne. 1 p.m. & 4 p.m. 
$10; $30 per family of four; space is limited. Info. 
425-2355. geographygameshowvtSPyahoo.com. 

health & fitness 

CONNECTING WITH THE SEASONS: CHINESE 

years of practice, this nutritional approach presents 
options for a balanced diet and lifestyle in harmony 
with nature. City Market. Burlington, 10:30 a.m.- 
12:30 p.m. Free: preregister. Info. 861-9700. 

NIA CLASS: See WED.07. South End Studio. 

holidays 


veterans day memorial: Folks observe the 
federal holiday honoring armed-service veterans 



10:30 a,m,-noon. Free. Info. 425-6509. 



When was your last 

Home Comfort & Energy Check-Up? 

November Special 
Only $99 

Insulation? Solar power? 

Where do I start to lower my 
energy costs? 

MyHouse trusted Energy 
Advisors will evaluate your 
home, help prioritize 
improvements and make sure 
the work gets done right. .... . 

MyHouse-VT.com 

802 - 858-4420 

Make your home cozy & efficient 


Ef Citizens Bank 

ROCKRU 

SRCR# 

at mniN street landing M 


• • 

NOV. 7 • 8F>m • $5 SUGGESTED DONATION 

IRE BEERWORTI-I SISTERS 

wm KEEGE/EIN NOLHN 

• • 


SURRORT LOCRL mUSIC! 

One Wednesday a month November through April, a Vermont-based singer 
songwriter and a band, will perform in the family-friendly Black Box Theater 
at the Main Street Landing Performing Arts Center located 
on the corner of College Street and Lake Street in Burlington. 

The concerts will be broadcast live on the radio by WZXP 97.9 
and 105.9FM 'The Radiator'; televised live by RETN; and streamed online 
with video at bigheavyworld.com. 

For more information, visit mainstreetlanding.com or bigheavyworld.com. 

'Rocket Shop* is Big Heavy Worlds local music radio hour, every Wednesday night at 8pm on 105. 9FM The Radiator. 

SPONSORED BV: 

A M III a 



calendar 


LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTEVENT : 


SUN.11 « P.59 

kids 

KIDS & TEENS COOKING CLASS: HOMEMADE SOUP 
TO EAT & SHARE: Budding chefs fill their bellies 
with pots of potato com chowder and chicken-noo- 
dle. then send the rest as a care package to families 
at the Committee on Temporary Shelter. McClure 
MuitiGenerational Center. Burlington. 3-4:30 p.m. 
Free: preregister: for kids 8 and up with accompa- 
nying adult. Info. 861-9700. 


Martin Memorial Hall. Ascutney. 2 p.m. Fr 




Parlez-vous franpaisZ Speakers practice the tongue 
at a casual, drop-in chat. Fletcher Free Library. 
Burlington. 4-5:30 p.m. Free. Info, 540-0195. 

ARLO GUTHRIE: In 'Here Comes The Kid: A Tribute 
to Woody Guthrie's 100th Birthday.' his eldest son 
performs a new solo tour to celebrate the singer- 
writer-philosopher's contributions to American folk 
music. Paramount Theatre, Rutland. 6 p.m. $44.50- 
54.50. Info. 775-0903. 

BILL STAINES: The unofficial folk troubadour of the 
Granite State cutis his repertoire of traditional clas- 
sics, such as "The Roseville Fair.' Tunbridge Town 
Hall, 7:30 p.m. $15-20. Info. 431-3433. 

CEDRIC WATSON & bijou CREOLE: The Grammy- 
nominated accordionist and singer-songwriter sup- 
plies a mi* of Afro-Caribbean and ragin' Cajun. See 
calendar spotlight. River Arts Center, Morrisville, 4 
p.m. $15 suggested donation. Info. 888-1261. 

CODE 11: The Chittenden County band intersperses 
original songs with classic rock and blues favorites. 
United church of westford, 4-5 p.m. Free. Info, 
879-4028. 


CONCERT: see SAT.10. Warren Church, Warren. 
3:30-5:30 p.m. 

SOCIAL BAND: See SAT.10. Congregational Church. 
Charlotte, 3 p.m. 


BURT PORTER: Music intertwines with history 
as the singer-scholar reveals 'The British Ballad 
Tradition in New England.' Craftsbury Community 
Care Center, 3 p.m. Free. Info. 586-2414. 

DONALD WICKMAN: 0. say, does that star-spangled 
banner yet wave? The historian elucidates the long 
history of Vermont's Civil War flags in ‘Our Faded 
and Tom Banners.' Vermont History Center. Barre, 
2:30 p.m. Free. Info, 479-8500. 

theater 

'ANGELS IN AMERICA: A GAY FANTASIA ON 
NATIONAL THEMES. PART ONE: MILLENNIUM 
APPROACHES': See THU.08, 2 p,m. 

BABY WITH THE BATHWATER': See THU.08. 2 p.m. 
'RENT': See THU.08. 2 p.m. 

'RETURN OFTHE MOOSE': See FRI.09.7:30 p.m. 
'SLEUTH': see WED.07. 5 p.m. 

'SUPER!': See FRI.09. 3 p.m. 

'THE ARABIAN NIGHTS': See THU.08. 2 p.m. 

THE CHERRY ORCHARD': See FRI.09, 2 p.m. 

'THE MUSIC MAN': See FRI.09. 2 p.m. 

'THE TEMPEST': HANOVER: See SAT.10, 1 p.m. 

'THE TEMPEST': See SAT.10, Town Hall Theater. 
Middlebury, 12:55-4 p.m. $10-24. Info, 382-9222. 
'THE TEMPEST': ST. JOHNSBURY: See SAT.10, 12:55 

'THE UNDERSTUDY': See WE0.07, 2 p.m. 


MON. 12 


Professor D. Thomas Toner conducts a performance 
of Tchaikovsky's 1812 Overture and Gould's 
American Salute, among others. 

UVM Recital Hall. Burlington. 

3-4:30 p.m. Free. Info. 

VERMONT 

CONTEMPORARY MUSIC 
ENSEMBLE: See SAT.10. 

Flynnspace. Burlington. 

7 p.m, $12-25. Info. 



outdoors 

WAGON-RIDE 

WEEKEND: See SAT.10, 10 

ajn.-3:30p.m, '^“ra/tu™ 

green mountain curling CLUB: Players of all 
ability levels sweep the ice every Sunday through- 
out the season. No special equipment is needed. 
Green Mountain Arena, Morrisville, 11 a.m.-l p.m. $12 
per game with membership: $16 per game other- 
wise. Info. 399-2816. 

SKI a SKATE SALE: see SAT.10. 9 a.m. 

WOMEN'S PICKUP SOCCER: Ladies of all abilities 
break a sweat while passing around the spheri- 
cal polyhedron. Miller Community and Recreation 
Center, Burlington. 6-8 p.m. $3; for women ages 18 
and up. Info. 864-0123. 

talks 

ADAM BOYCE: In The Old Country Fiddler: Charles 
Ross Taggart, Vermont's Traveling Entertainer/ the 
fiddler intersperses stories of the performer's life 
and career with live music and humorous sketches. 


community 

NEW AMERICAN ACTION TO IMPROVE THE 
STUDENT PLACEMENT PROCESS: As part Of a 
Vermont Interfalth Action and Partnership for 
Change initiative for Burlington and Winooski high 
schools, folks support our new American neighbors 
as they ask school officials for soecific commit- 
ments for change. St. Paul's Cathedral, Burlington, 
7-8:30 p.m. Free. Info, 651-8889. 

etc. 

OPERATION CHRISTMAS CHILD NATIONAL 
COLLECTION WEEK: Community 
members help fill empty shoe boxes 
with school supplies, toys, hygiene 
items and clothing for overseas 
youngsters in need. Essex Alliance 
Church, 8:30-10:30 a.m. Donations 
accepted. Info. 878-1028. 


AVOID FALLS WITH IMPROVED STABILITY: See 
FORZA: THE SAMURAI SWORD WORKOUT: See 

HERBAL CONSULTATIONS: Folks explore the art of 
’green' health care at a personalized, confidential 
clinic with faculty and students from the Vermont 
Center for Integrative Herbalism. City Market 
Burlington. 4-7 p.m. Free: preregister by email. Info. 
861-9700. info@vtherbcenter.org. 

IN THE WITCHES' KITCHEN: Grace Hurley teaches 
participants about the benefits of adding herbs 
to their culinary endeavors in this hands-on class 
about how to make food our medicine. Vermont 
Center for Integrative Herbalism, Montpelier. 6-8 
p.m, $10-12; additional $5 suggested for materials. 
Info. 224-7100. 

DROP-IN STORY TIME: Reading and rhyming 
activities help youngsters develop early-literacy 


imagination STUDIO: Creative juices flow as 
school-age kiddos sit down to arts activities with 
naturalist and eco-crafter Rachel Klatzker. Ilsley 
Public Library. Middlebury, 3:30-4:30 p.m. Free. Info, 
388-4097. 

MY FIRST YOGA: Toddler-friendly poses meet 
storytelling and song in this program for kids 4 and 
under. Ilsley Public Library. Middlebury. 10:30-11:15 

SHAKE YOUR SILLIES OUT: Tots swing and sway 
to music with children's entertainer Derek Burkins. 
JCPenney court university Mall, South Burlington. 
10:35 a.m. Free. Info. 863-1066, ext. 11. 

SOUTH HERO PLAYGROUP: Free play, crafting and 
snacks entertain children and their grown-up com- 
panions. South Hero Congregational Church, 9:30-11 
a.m. Free. Info. 527-5426. 
swanton playgroup: Kids and caregivers 
squeeze in quality time over imaginative play and 
snacks. Mary Babcock Elementary School. Swanton, 
9:30-11 a,m. Free. Info. 527-5426. 


INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 
WEEK FILM SERIES: HALF THE SKY': 

Screened in two parts, the documenta- 
ry follows celebrity activists as they travel 
the world, making a personal impact in health 
care, education and economic empowerment. 
Fireplace Lounge. Living/Learning Center. UVM, 
Burlington, 7-10 p,m. Free. Info, 656-9816. 

'THE WELCOME': Part of the Cost of War film 
series, Kim Shelton's documentary follows recently 
returned veterans as they struggle to readjust to 
civilian life. Peace and Justice Center. Burlington, 7 
p.m. Free. Info. 863-2345, ext. 8. 

food & drink 

LOVE YOUR FATS: Clinical herbalist Rebecca Dalgin 
gives the skinny on quality lipids — those essential 
to our body's functioning. Hunger Mountain co-op. 
Montpelier. 5-7 p.m. $8-10; preregister. Info, 223- 
8004. ext. 202, info@hungermountain.coop. 

health & fitness 


and potential players welcome. Presto Music Store, 
south Burlington. 7-8:30 p.m. Free. Info, 658-0030, 
lnfo@prestomusic.net 

SAMBATUCADA! OPEN REHEARSAL: New play- 
ers are welcome to pitch in as Burlington's 
samba street percussion band sharpens its tunes. 
Experience and instruments are not required. 8 
Space Studio Collective, Burlington. 6-8:30 p.m. 
Free. Info, 862-5017. 

THE CHAMPLAIN echoes: Weekly open rehearsals 
draw new singers looking to chime in on four-part 
harmonies with a women's a cappella chorus. Pines 
senior Living Community, South Burlington, 6:15- 
9:15 p.m. Free. Info. 658-0398. 

VERMONT FIDDLE ORCHESTRA REHEARSALS: 
Established members and newcomers alike fiddle 
around at practice time. St Augustine's Catholic 
Church, Montpelier. 7-9 p.m. First rehearsal is free. 
Info. 223-8945. ext. 1. 

COED ADULT DODGEBALL: Players break a sweat 
chucking and sidestepping foam balls at this 
friendly pickup competitioa Orchard School. South 
Burlington. 7-8 p.m. $5. Info, 598-8539. 

ELDER EDUCATION ENRICHMENT FALL SERIES: 

Alan E. steinweis. UVM history professor and the 
director of the Center for Holocaust Studies, shares 
'Recent Trends in the Study of the Holocaust.' Faith 
United Methodist Church. South Burlington. 2 p.m. 
$5 drop-in for all ages. Info. 864-3516. 


words 

KRISTEN IVERSEN: A shocking account of a govern- 
ment cover-up comes to light in the author's nonfic- 
tion narrative. Full Body Burden: Growing Up in 
the Nuclear Shadow of Rocky Flats. Phoenix Books 
Burlington, 7 p.m. Free. Info, 448-3350. 


Budding wordsmiths improve their craft through 
'homework' assignments, creative exercises and 
sharing. Ilsley Public Library, Middlebury, 

10 a.m.-noon. Free. Info, 388-2926, cpotter935@ 
Comcast net. 


TUE.13 


SIMPLE STEPS FOR STARTING YOUR BUSINESS: 

A five-part series helps entrepreneurs reach a 'go 
or no go' decision about launching their biz. This 
week's topic: marketing. Frank Mahady State & 
County Courthouse. Middlebury. 6-9 p.m. $25. Info. 
951-6762. 

community 

READING WITH FROSTY & FRIENDS THERAPY 

DOGS: Participants of all ages bring a book and read 
to canines who comfort Dorothy Ailing Memorial 
Library, williston, 3:30-4:30 p.m. Free; preregister 
for 10-minute individual sessions. Info. 878-4918. 

education 

SCHOOL OPEN house: Prospective 7th through 
12th graders and their parents get to know the 
Compass community through school tours, a 
homemade dinner and a presentation by director 
Rick Gordon on 21st-century learning. The Compass 
School. Westminster, 6-8 p.m. Free; preregister. Info, 

environment 

GREEN DRINKS: Activists and professionals fora 


etc. 

OPERATION CHRISTMAS CHILD NATIONAL 
COLLECTION WEEK: See M0N.12, 4-6:30 p.m. 

film 

'CHOOSE YOUR adventure': Taking audiences 
from an abandoned Arctic mining town to the 
cliff faces of British Columbia. PowderWhore 
Productions' newest ski film meets its debut Savoy 
Theater. Montpelier. 7 p.m, $20 includes a raffle 
ticket; cash bar. Info. 229-9409, events@onionriver. 


The title of this 
2010 documentary doesn't refer to semisweet or 
bittersweet varieties, but rather the child trafficking 
and slave labor that help produce them. Fireplace 
Lounge. Living/Learning Center. UVM. Burlington, 
5:30-8 p.m. Free. Info. 656-9816. 

food & drink 

GLUTEN-FREE BAKING FOR THE HOLIDAYS: Abby 
Knapp and Matt Tucker, co-owners of From the 
Ground Up. help participants make muffins and 
stuffing and demonstrate the inner-workings of 
a gluten-free grain mill. Sustainability Academy. 
Lawrence 8ames School, Burlington. 6-7:30 p.m. $5- 
10; preregister at citymarketxoop. Info, 861-9700. 

health & fitness 

AMERICAN RED CROSS BLOOD DRIVE: See WED.07, 
American Legion Post 27, Middlebury, 

I0a.m.-4p.m. 



pros and cons of the vaccine, and offers herbal, ho- 
meopathic and hydrotherapy remedies for staying 
healthy. Hunger Mountain co-op, Montpelier. 6-7:15 
p.m. $5-10: preregister. Info. 223-8004, ext. 202, 
info<S>hungermountain.coop, 


PLANNING: Franklin County Home Health Agency 
staff explore options for end-of-life care. Fourwinds 
Independent Living. St. Albans. 6 pm Free. Info. 


STEPS TO wellness: Cancer survivors attend 
diverse seminars about nutrition, stress manage- 
ment acupuncture and more in conjunction with 


Allen Health Care Cardiology Building. South 
Burlington, 6-7 p.m. Free. Info, 656-2176. 
TUESDAY NIGHT YOGA: Michelle Chasky Weed 
guides practitioners through creative stretchinj 
and deliberate breathing exercises. Cold Hollow 


kids 

creative TUESDAYS: Artists engage their imagi- 
nations with recycled crafts. Kids under 10 must 
be accompanied by an adult Fletcher Free Library. 


FAIRFAX STORY HOUR: Good listeners up to age 



HIGHGATE STORY HOUR: See WED.07. 10-11 a.m. 
MUSIC WITH ROBERT: Music lovers of all ages 
engage in sing-alongs with Robert Resnik. Fletcher 



SCIENCE a STORIES: migration: Curious about 
those geese flying south, or feathered friends 



WILUSTON STORY HOUR: Youngster ages 3 to 5 

Dorothy Ailing Memorial Library, Williston, 11 a.m. 
Free. Info. 878-4918. 


language 

FRENCH CONVERSATION GROUP: Beginner-tO- 



music 

HANOEL SOCIETY OF DARTMOUTH COLLEGE: 



politics 

ELECTION 2012: THE IMPACT OF THE RESULTS ON 
VERMONT & VERMONTERS: Professor Eric Davis 


Andy Bromage, Hamilton Davis, Kristin Carlson, Bob 

Billings North Lounge. UVM. Burlington, 7:30-9 p.m. 
Free. Info. 656-4389. 


seminars 

AARP SAFE-DRIVER COURSE: Motor vehicle 









theater 

'SLEUTH': See WED.07. 7:30 p.m. 

'TIMON OF ATHENS': showcasing top perfor- 






words 

BOOK DISCUSSION: THE ROMANTIC IOEAL: 

(agonists seek love and fulfillment in bittersweet. 




Together, Better Choices 


. . like fresh, local turkeys for your holiday table. 



Pre-order your Stonewood Farm, Misty Knoll, or 
Tangletown Farm turkey: 

• Order online at www.citymarket.coop/turkeys 

• hi person at our Meat & Seafood counter 

• By calling (802) 861-9705 


City Market, your cooperative grocery store, thankful 
for our local food partners throughout the year. 


Market 


B2 S. Winooski Ave. Burlington, VT 05401 
Open 7 days a week, 7 a-m. - 11 p.m. 

(802) 861-9700 www.citymarket.coop 



Buy a fresh, local 
turkey from City 
Market and receive 
a 2 for 1 lift ticket 
voucher to Jay Peak. 


JAY PEAK 





calendar 









PARENTS PICK 


On 

Board 

Want to get your kids 
involved in a brain- 
building activity? Rook 
no further. The QUEEN 
CITY CHESS CLUBS 
Saturday morning 
drop-in sessions are 
open to kids ages 5 
through 14. Players 
get a quick lesson, 
solve puzzles and play 
games while coaches 
encourage critical 
thinking and empathy 
in a low-pressure environment. Paul Fitzgerald started the group four years ago 
when his son, then in kindergarten, started playing chess. With support from 
South Burlington's Healthy Living Market & Cafe, which hosts the sessions, the 
kids in the club are playing — and winning — at state chess tournaments, and 
challenging adults from the Burlington Chess Club. 



B ©Have you seen our new 
I \ mobile site at kidsvt.com? 

s 


Easily browse and get SMI 

info on nearby events! [j^ 





dark green folk with JOSH: Listeners get all 




seminars 


OUTSMARTING INVESTMENT FRAUD: William 



talks 

'A GNOSTIC PATH TO SPIRITUAL AWAKENING': 


HOWARD coffin: In "Vermont and the Civil War.' 
the historian and author offers a very local history. 
SL Albans Historical Museum. 11 a,m. Free. Info. 

JERNIGAN PONTIAC: seven Days' "Hackie' col- 
umnist shares real-life accounts from his cab and 


beyond in 'Combating Prejudice and 'isms' on a 
SL Michael's College. Colchester, 7 p.m. Free. Info. 

LAURA BEEBE: The graduate student presents 
an illustrated discussion of ethnobotany and the 
cultural significance of food in 'A Berried Geography 
— Fruit From the Circumpolar North.' Hardwick Inn. 
7 p.m. Donations accepted. Info, 472-5334. 
RACHAEL EDITH LYNCH: In 'Permaculture for 
Everyone.' the speaker shares design principles for 
self-sufficient ecosystems. Norman Williams Public 
Library, Woodstock, 7 p.m. Free. Info, 457-2295. 

Conservation,* the director and conservator of 
paintings at the Williamstown Art Conservation 
Center discusses the preservation of artwork in 
museums around the world. Twilight Auditorium, 
Middlebury College, 4:30-6 p.m. Free. Info, 


theater 


words 


BEN ALESHIRE: ArtLab’s latest artist-in-residence 
reads from Dropped Apples, his poetry collection, at 


BOOK DISCUSSION: Readers analyze me Seven 
Deadly sins simpler, a collection of short stories 
exploring human thought and behavior. Bradford 
Public Library. 6:30 p.m. Free. Info, 222-4536. 
BOOK DISCUSSION SERIES: FARMS & GARDENS: 
Bookworms rehash their impressions of Jamaica 

tending and growing. Brooks Memorial Library. 
Brattleboro, 7 p.m. Free. Info. 254-5290, ext. 101. 

BOOK DISCUSSION SERIES: WHAT A CHARACTER!: 

Voracious readers consider the lasting impact of 
fictional protagonists, using Ralph Ellison's me 
Invisible Man as a guide. South Hero Community 
Library, 7 p.m. Free. Info, 372-6209. 

BOOK DISCUSSION: WOMEN'S LITERATURE: 
Esmeralda Santiago's American Dream celebrates 
the foreign-born author's dual heritage. South 
Burlington Community Library, 6:30 p.m. Info, 


WE0.07. 6:30-7:30 p.m. 


he author of Power From the People 
in renewable-energy production 
as he lays out a guide to community resilience. 


Phoenix Books Burlington. 7 p,m. Fn 


JARED PAUL: A two-time Individual World Poetry 
Slam finalist melds activism and spoken word in an 
electrifying performance. Room 102, St. Edmund's 
Hall, St. Michael’s College. Colchester. 






1 YEAR ' 
OLDS & 4 


Professor Eric Dave, Mddlebury Coltege, wll moderale a panel of joumalsfs lo discuss Ihe 
impacl of Ihe 2012 voiing resulfs on our lives here In Vsrmont. This roundlable dscusslon will 
feature five outstanding news and political reporters from Vermont media 
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SEVEN DAYS 

sevendaysvt.com 



classes 



•" — CLASS PHOTOS + MORE INFO ONLINE 


consecutive Tue., uniform 
incl. Location: Vermont 
Aikido. 274 N. Winooski 
Ave. (2nd floor), Burlington. 
Info: Vermont Aikido, 862- 
9785, vermontaikido.org. 
Aikido trains body and spirit 
together, promoting physical 
flexibility and strong center 
within flowing movement, 
martial sensibility with 
compassionate presence, 
respect for others and 
confidence in oneself. 
Vermont Aikido invites you to 
explore this graceful martial 
art in a safe, supportive 


MARTIAL WAY SELF- 
DEFENSE CENTER: Please 
visit website for schedule. 
Location: Martial Way 
Self Defense Center. 3 
locations, Colchester. 

Milton, St. Albans. Info: 
893-8893. martialwayvt. 
com. Beginners will find a 
comfortable and welcoming 
environment a courteous 
staff, and a nontraditional 
approach that values the 
beginning student as the 
most important member 
of the school. Experienced 
martial artists will be 
impressed by our instructors' 
knowledge and humility, 
our realistic approach, and 
our straightforward and fair 
tuition and billing policies. 


We are dedicated to helping 
every member achieve his 
or her highest potential in 
the martial arts. Kempo, Jiu- 
Jitsu. MMA. Wing Chun. Arnis, 
Thinksafe Self-Defense. 
VERMONT BRAZILIAN JIU- 


vermontbjj.com. Classes for 
men, women and children. 
Brazilian Jiu-Jitsu enhances 
strength, flexibility, balance, 
coordination and cardio- 
respiratory fitness. Brazilian 
Jiu-Jitsu training builds and 
helps to instill courage and 
self-confidence. We offer a 
legitimate Brazilian Jiu-Jitsu 
martial arts program in a 
friendly, safe and positive 

imitations. Learn from one 
of the world's best Julio 
"Foca" Fernandez. CBJJ 
and IBJJF certified 6th 
Degree Black Belt. Brazilian 
Jiu-Jitsu instructor under 
Carlson Grade Sr., teaching 
in Vermont, born and raised 
in Rio de Janeiro, Brazil! A 
5-time Brazilian Jiu-Jitsu 
National Featherweight 
Champion and 3-time State 
Champion, Ri« 



meditation 

LEARN TO MEDITATE: 

Meditation 
instruction avail. 

Sun. mornings. 9 

appt. Meditation 
sessions on Tue. & 

and Mon.-Thu., 6-7 
p.m. The Shambhala 
Cafe meets the 

for meditation & 

noon. An Open House 
occurs every 3rd Fri. 
evening of ea. mo.. 
7-9 p.m.. which ind. 
an intro to the center, 
a short dharma talk & 
socializing. Location: 


Burlington Shambhala 
Center. 187 S. Winooski Ave.. 
Burlington. Info: 658-6795. 
burlingtonshambhalactr. 
org. Through the practice 
of sitting still and following 
your breath as it goes out 
and dissolves, you are 
connecting with your heart. 
By simply letting yourself 
be. as you are. you develop 
genuine sympathy toward 
yourself. The Burlington 
Shambhala Center offers 
meditation as a path to 
discovering gentleness and 
wisdom. 

performing arts 

BEGINNERS MEISNER 
TECHNIQUE: Burlington. 
noon-4 p.m., 4 consecu- 
tive Sun. starting OcL 28. 
Registration still open! Cost: 
$140/whole course: or $11/ 
hr. Location: Off Center for 
the Dramatic Arts. 294 N. 
Winooski Ave., suite 116C, 
Burlington. Info: Acting 
Workshhops. Carole Zucker, 
425-4936. info@>acting- 
workshops.info, actingwork- 
shopsJnfo. Stand up for 
yourself: be who you really 

The workshop is taught to 
develop the actors’ imagina- 
tion. flexibility and focus. The 
workshop is a course on the 
Meisner Technique as devel- 
oped at The Neighborhood 
Playhouse, long considered 
one of the finest acting 
schools in the US. Instructor 
Carole Zucker studied at The 
Playhouse and at HB studios 
in NY. and taught private 
acting workshops to great 
acclaim in Montreal since 
the 1990s and recently at the 
Flynn Center. No experience 


relationships 

TANGO-INSPIRED COUPLES' 

6:30-8 p.m.. Weekly on Mon. 
Cost: $300/per couple; 
pre-reg. required with $50 
dep. by Nov. 19. Location: 


RELATIONSHIPS » 


Join us for 

The Point’s 
Holiday Benefit 
Concert 

Saturday night November 10th 
at The Barre Opera House 


starring 

Civil Twilight & Delta Rae! 

For all the details, just tune in! 
$15 and $25 

476-8188 • www.pointfm.com 

A benefit for Hunger Free Vermont 
Supported by the law firm of Rubin, Kidney, Meyer, and Dewolfe 



The.~ . 

point 

■ Independent Radio 


104.7 and 93.3 in Burlington • 104.7 and 100.3 in Montpelier 
95.7 in the Northeast Kingdom • 103.1 & 107.7 in The Upper Valley 




classes 


Single? 

You don't need fancy algorithms 
to find a date. Our 1000+ local 
members are smart and savvy 
Seven Days readers. You already 
have something in common! 



Getting started is easy.. 


#1 

#2 


Create a FREE profile on the web 
at sevendaysvt.com/personals. 

Don't be shy! People who post photos 
and lots of info about themselves 
get the most messages. 

Select the best suitors and reply 
to their messages for FREE. 

Get to know the person over email 
and when you're ready, make a date. 


• 

Want 
to make 
the first 


move.' 


After you make 
your own profile, 
you can start a 
conversation with 
any Seven Days 
single for as little 
as $l/day! 


SEVEN DAYS 

PERSONALS 

sevendaysvt.com 


THE FOLLOWING CLASS LISTINGS ARE PAID 
ADVERTISEMENTS. ANNOUNCE YOUR CLASS FOR AS 
LITTLE AS $13.75/WEEK (INCLUDES SIX PHOTOS AND 
UNLIMITED DESCRIPTION ONLINE). SUBMIT YOUR 
CLASS AD AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTCLASS. 




• CLASS PHOTOS + MORE INFO ONLINE SEVENDAYSVT.COM/CLASSES = 







music 


The Lady 
Is a Tramp 

Sharon Van Etten finds a home 


W hen she wrote and recorded her latest album. Tramp, Sharon Van Etten 
was homeless. No, she wasn't a vagabond begging for change on street 
corners. But she spent that year couch surfing in Brooklyn, penning the 
songs that would make up the album in quiet, stolen moments when 
her hosts were at work or sleeping. 

Tramp is a follow-up to two critically lauded efforts, Because I Was in Love (2009) 
and Epic (2010). Where those records were spare, cozy and mostly acoustic, Van 
Etten’s latest finds the notoriously shy indie tunesmith coming out of her shell. Pro- 
duced by Aaron Dessner of the National, Tramp is noticeably louder and edgier, re- 
vealing a newly confident songwriter pushing her own boundaries while retaining 
her endearing confessional intimacy. 

In advance of her upcoming show at the Higher Ground Showcase Lounge this 
Saturday, November 10, Seven Days caught up with Van Etten by phone to talk about 
her new album, under-the-radar songwriters and the pop genius of Kylie Minogue. 


SEVEN DAYS: You were essentially 
homeless when you wrote and re- 
corded Tramp. How did that transient 
lifestyle influence the album? 

SHARON VAN ETTEN: I think bounc- 
ing around from place to place and writ- 
ing it in pieces helped the album have a 
lot more variety. There's more of a mix. 
§ I was nervous that would actually be a 
weak point of the album. But I think it 
5 ended up being a strength. Recording 
§ was actually the constant. It was the one 
> place that I could go to. The grounding 
part was going to the studio. 

SD: Not having your own space to 
N write must have been a challenge. 

S SVE: Definitely. You have to plan your 
t life around your host, because you don't 
g want to be the jerk that’s jamming on 
c the guitar and singing her heart out until 
four in the morning. 

g SD: You have had a lot of guardian 
2 angels pop up over the course of your 
5 career, many of whom show up on the 
Si album, including Aaron Dessner. How 
did touring with the National influ- 
ence you? 

SVE: There’s something to be said for 
having a healthy relationship with the 
people you’re traveling with. And I think 
y that shows in writing and recording, too. 
§ Aaron and his brother Bryce [Dessner], 
8 they’re twins. And Aaron has always 


said he’s more heart and his brother is 
more head. Bryce is more trained and 
classical, and Aaron is more rock and 
roll. So they have an interesting balance 
that's inspiring. They also work nonstop. 
And that's really motivating. 

SD: Tramp is more rocking than your 
earlier albums. Did [Aaron Dessner] 
help you find your inner rocker? 

SVE: The one thing I’ve wanted to do in 
the last few years writing and recording 
is to have a natural progression and let 
things happen organically. I went from 
acoustic guitar to a hollow-bodied gui- 
tar. Then I went into the studio and Aar- 
on hands me his brother’s Jaguar. And 
when you play that guitar, it’s just so sad 
when you don’t turn it up. It just wants 
to go. It doesn’t want to be on two, it 
wants to be cranked up, it wants to rock 
out So it felt right. 

SD: You're often characterized as a 
sad songwriter and a lot of your mu- 
sic is melancholy. Why is it that we 
find sad music so cathartic? 

SVE: Every since I was a kid, I was 
taught to let your emotions go. I was one 
of those kids who had a really hard time 
communicating. So my mom gave me a 
journal and I would just write when I 
was dealing with something difficult. 
Being able to compartmentalize your 
emotions in a way that you can take 


them out of yourself and put them down 
on paper and let it be its own thing — as 
a kid, it was a really simple but complex 
idea. And I’m still trying to understand 
it. But that’s where my songwriting has 
tended be. Whenever I'm going through 
something hard, I pick up my guitar and 
I play and sing and rant. It’s form of self- 
therapy. And most of the time I don’t 
want to share it with people because 
it's me trying to understand myself and 
get through it. But every now and then 
there's a message or an idea that I feel 
is universal, and I try and take that mo- 
ment and turn it into a song, generalize 
enough that people can relate to it. I 
think everyone goes through hard times 
and not many people talk about it. I hope 
people learn from it and that people con- 
nect with it. 

SD: The songs on the new album feel 
less confessional than your earlier 
stuff. Was that an intentional deci- 
sion or just a natural evolution? 

SVE: You know, I think most of my songs 
are still pretty confessional. But for some 
reason, because there's more of a back- 
beat, there’s more production around 
them, they're not perceived as being 
as confessional. I think they are more 
confident songs. But they’re still confes- 
sional, I think. I am trying to learn how 
to separate myself, to create a little bit of 


distance between myself and my songs, 
which I think can be good. 

SD: Folks like Justin Vernon, Aaron 
Dessner and Kyp Malone have been 
singing your praises for a long time 
and have helped people learn about 
your music. Now that you're becom- 
ing more well known, are there any 
under-the-radar artists you're excit- 
ed to tell the world about? 

SVE: I really like Lady Lamb the Bee- 
keeper. She’s got such a beautiful spirit. I 
just heard Angel Olsen for the first time, 
and I think her new record [Half Way 
Home ] is beautiful. She's from Chicago, 
and she sort of sings somewhere in be- 
tween Roy Orbison, Scott Walker and 
Diana [May] Clark. Those are two song- 
writers who I think are on their way to 
really amazing things. 

SD: Do you have any guilty musical 
pleasures? 

SVE: I just read a really interesting ar- 
ticle about Kylie Minogue, and I want to 
get back into her stuff. She writes really 
amazing pop songs, and in my world pop 
is really underrated. But she’s a pop ge- 
nius.® 

B Sharon Van Etten plays the Higher 

Ground Showcase Lounge this Saturday. 
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s@und bites 

BY DAN BOLLES 



constituted outfit, joshua panda and 
the hot damned — see what I did there? 
The new four piece — guitar, drums, 
vox and keys — provides the Kung Fu 
Panda with a decidedly leaner, pop- 
centric aesthetic. Though still soulful 
as hell, he seems to be moving away 
from the rootsy Americana sound he’s 
best known for and into gutsier rock 
and roll. It's an interesting move and 
one that could pay off beyond the cozy 
confines of the Green Mountains. There 
have been whispers of big things on the 
horizon for Panda. Judging by what I 
heard, it wouldn't surprise me to see 
those rumors materialize. Stay tuned. 

Speaking of new acts, I might have 
a new local favorite in panty town 
— that’s the name of the band, not 
a creepy derivation of Burlington's 
“Girlington” nickname. A local all-star 
group, the rocksteady band is fronted 
by MIRIAM bernardo and KAT WRIGHT and 
includes doll fighti's jane boxall and 
Christine mathias — on drums and sax, 
respectively — linda bassick on guitar, 
Caroline o'connor (veoora) on bass and 
danielle koplinka-loehr on trumpet. 

Rude and reckless in my younger 
days. I’ll always have a soft spot for ska 
and, by extension, its laid-back cousin. 


One of these years, I want to run 
the Radio Bean marathon. If you’re 
unfamiliar with the event, that’s 
because I just invented it right now. 
Essentially, it entails showing up at the 
annual Bean birthday bash and staying 
from the opening gun at 8:00 in the 
morning, crossing the finish line at 2 
a.m., and taking in every single act that 
plays in between — this year, that would 
have been close to 70 bands. 

One, I think it would make for a 
cool story — or at least an epic live-blog 
session. Two, it would be a grueling test 
of rock-and-roll endurance. And three, 
by doing so, I wouldn’t subject myself to 
disgruntled musicians being upset that 
I missed their band playing because I 
left for a bit to — gasp! — eat dinner and 
recharge my batteries. 

This year I popped in and out of the 
Bean birthday party a few times over 
the course of the day and well into the 
evening. And much as lee Anderson had 
promised, I can say it was probably the 
most enjoyable Bean birthday I’ve been 
to. I’ve lost count of exactly how many 
that is, but I’ve attended most of them, 
whether as a fan, performer or, in recent 


Jumping Bean 


years, That Guy From Seven Days. 

The highlights from the day — and 
night — are almost too numerous to 
mention, which will happen when 
you’ve got bands playing every 15 
minutes. But I do have a few thoughts 
I’d like to share. In no particular order... 

REBEKAH WHITEHURST of the CAVE BEES 

provided perhaps the most punk- 
rock thing I’ve ever seen when she 
stepped to the stage with her infant 
daughter strapped to her back, and the 
band proceeded to play just about the 
rockingest set of the day. (Chill out, 
uppity parents. The kid was wearing 
industrial-strength ear protection. F-35s 
coulda blown through the Bean and she 
wouldn’t have heard a thing.) 

A few people I spoke to remarked 
about the increased number of kids and 
babies at the party this year. I guess, 
as a collective scene, we’re getting a 
little older. So it’s nice to be reminded 
that growing up and rocking out aren't 
mutually exclusive. Also, that kid is 
probably gonna be the coolest person 
you or I will ever know. Unless she 
rebels against her rock-and-roll parents 
and becomes, well, something else. 

josh panda. Hot damn. This was 
my first chance to see Panda’s newly 


rocksteady. (Bonus points to you if you 
caught the slackers reference there.) 
Playing only their second show, Panty 
Town were remarkably polished and 
delivered an instantly likable and 
soulful rocksteady groove that had 
me longing for my old skinny tie and 
checkered suspenders. The band is a 
side project and all of its members have 
main gigs that will likely keep them 
busy. So who knows how often they’ll 
play live? But they're worth seeking out 
when they do — such as when they play 
an acoustic set at the Bean this Sunday, 
November 11, as part of the Girls Rock 
VT showcase. 

Taking the Pulse 

This week, Burlington will say goodbye 

highly regarded bands, pulse prophets. 
The reggae outfit is calling it a career 
after about a decade with a show at 
Nectar's this Friday, November 9. And I, 
for one, will be sorry to see them go. 

SOUNDBITES »P .73 

Follow ©DanBolles on 
Twitter for more music news. 

Dan blogs on Solid State at 
sevendaysvt.com/blogs. 
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I CLUB DATES : 


WED. 07 

burlington area 


1/2 LOUNGE: Scott Mangan (singer-songwriler). 8 





higher ground ballroom: The Dream Factory' 
(ski film), 8 p.m„ $8/10/12. AA, 

JP's PUB: Karaoke with Morgan. 10 p.m., Free. 
MANHATTAN PIZZA & PUB: Open Mic with Andy 


MONKEY HOUSE: Billy Wallace a the Virginia Blues 
(blues). 9 p.m., $5. 





SKINNY PANCAKE: Joshua Panda and Brett Lanier 
T. BONES RESTAURANT AND BAR: Chad Hollister 


central 

BAGITOS: Acoustic Blues Jam with the Usual 
Suspects. 6 p.m.. Free. 

GUSTO'S: open Mic with John Lackard. 9 p.m. Free. 


Champlain valley 



SUN.11 // DAN DEACON (EXPERIMENTAL P0P| 


l } 
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From Sea to Shining Sea When composing his latest album, 

America, Baltimore experimental-pop auteur dan deacon considered the seemingly 
limitless connotations associated with the word and applied them to his music. The 
result, he writes, is a “layering of dichotomies,” a beautiful yet fractured work that is 
both light and dark, organic and synthetic, simple and complex. This Sunday, November 
11, Deacon performs at the Higher Ground Ballroom with height with friends, Chester 

ENDERSBY GWAZDA and ALAN RESNICK. 


central 

BAGITOS: Joel Meeks (acoustic). 6 p.m„ Free. 


CHARLIE O'S: Bingo Night 8 p.m. Free. 
GREEN MOUNTAIN TAVERN: Thirsty Thursday 



purple MOON PUB: open Mic, 8 p.m. Free. 


champlain valley 

BAR ANTIDOTE: Ray Mason (singer-songwriter). 9 

ON THE RISE BAKERY: Open Mic. S p.m. Free. 
TWO BROTHERS TAVERN: OJ DiZZle (Top 40), 10 


northern 

(singer-songwriters). 7:30 p.m. Donations. 

PARKER PIE CO.: Can-Am Jazz Quintet (jazz). 7:30 

RIMROCKS MOUNTAIN TAVERN: OJ TWO Rivers 

(hip-hop). 10 p.m„ Free. 


regional 

MONOPOLE: Oynomatics (rock). 10 p.m. Free. 
MONOPOLE DOWNSTAIRS: Gary Peacock (singer- 


ON THE RISE BAKERY: Open Bll 


northern 

MOOG'S PLACE: Chicky Stoltz (singer-songwriter), 

regional 

^ MONOPOLE: Open Mic. 8 p.m. Free. 

| THU. 08 

£ burlington area 

S 1/2 LOUNGE: Silent Mind (rock). 9 p.m. Free. 

CLUB METRONOME: Mushpost presents 


dobrA TEA: Robert Resnik (folk), 7 p.m. Free. 

HIGHER ground BALLROOM: Motionless in White, 



LEVITY : Open Mic (standup), 8:30 p.m„ Free. 
MANHATTAN PIZZA & PUB: Hot Wax with Justcaus 
8, Penn West (hip-hop). 10 p.m. Free. 






nth Top Hat 



unknown 




FRI.09 

burlington area 

1/2 LOUNGE: Zach Rhodes (singer-songwriter). 9 

p.m. Free. 2K Deep Presents Good Times (EDM), 


BACKSTAGE PUB: Karaoke with Steve. 9 p.m. Free. 
CLUB METRONOME: Funniest Comic Vermont 
Semifinals (standup). 7 p.m, $10/12. 18+. No Diggity: 
Return to the '90s ('90s dance party). 9 p.m, $5. 



CARAMELS, HOT COCOA, MILK & DARK CHOCOLATE. FREE TASTINGS TOO! 


750 PINE ST. & 63 CHURCH ST. IN BURLINGTON. RT 100, WATERBURY CENTER 


Lake Champlain 


SWEET DEALS ON 


SAVE 20% -50% NOV. 11-18 






— = GOT MUSIC NEWS? DAN@SEVENDAYSVT.COM = 


sQiuNobites 

CONTINUED FROM PAGE 71 



That last statement may come as a 
surprise to regular readers. This column 
has something of reputation for being 
harsh to irie-island music. Perhaps 
you’re thinking, Isn’t this the guy who 
hates reggae ? 

Nope. I really dig reggae — see 
"ska, rocksteady” above. This is the 
guy who hates bad reggae and gets 
pissy when the genre is co-opted by 
bands who think it’s just music to get 
blazed to or a vehicle through which to 
spout disingenuous mystical shit. It’s a 
complicated relationship, I know. 

Anyway, I’ve always found Pulse 
Prophets to be one of the most genuine 
reggae acts working in the region. It’s 
“higher conscious” stuff, which can be 
a little suspect in the wrong hands. But 
the Prophets seem to come by their 
worldview honestly and are positive 
without being preachy. It’s a fine line 
that Pulse Prophets have navigated 
deftly over the years. Plus, they can 
throw down some serious roots-reggae 
grooves, which never hurts. 

Happy trails, guys. 

BiteTorrent 


Since we’re on the birthday beat, bonne 
anniversaire to the folks over at local 
online radio station WBKM.org — 
tagline: “Burlington’s kinda music." The 


station celebrates in style at Nectar’s 
this Saturday, November 10, with an all- 
star band led by my favorite ginger axe 
man — apologies to Trey — bob wagner. 
I'm told dudes will be tearing through 
some DEREK AND THE DOMINOS tunes, 
including, obviously, "Layla." 


Word on the street is that the opening 
rounds of the Funniest Comic in 
Vermont contest at Levity last weekend 
were simply riotous. I couldn’t attend — 
see "Radio Bean,” above — but I’ll do my 
best to drop by the semifinal and final 
rounds at Club Metronome this Friday 
and Saturday, November 9 and 10, when 


the 14 comics who advanced — out of 37 
— square off for the right to represent 
Vermont at the Funniest Comic in New 
England competition next year. And you 
should, too. 


Last but not least, the Tupelo Music 
Hall in White River Junction is now 
fully operational after a weird hiatus 
this summer. The venue is throwing a 
grand reopening party this Saturday, 
November 10, featuring R&B act dixie 
dee and the diamonds and a fancy new 
bar. Here's hoping TMH 2.0 fares better 
than the beta version. But either way, at 
least there’s booze. 



n 

Listening In 

Once again, this week's totally 
| self-indulgent column segment, in 
which I share a random sampling 
of what was on my iPod, turntable, 
CO player, eight-track player, etc, 


ilJfcA 


AFTER 

DARK 

MUSIC SERIES 


Friday, November 9 at 7:30 p.m 
Town Hall Theater 
$27 advance, $30 at the door 


aftdark@sovcr.nct 
^ (802)388-0216 









Northern Lights has 
everything you need to 
have a more enjovable 
Thanksgiving? 



'Water Plp« '"Bubblers Vaporliers —Posters 
••Pipes under S30 "Intense "Blunt Wraps 
-Papers -Stltkers »E-cl«s "and MORE! 


WM*#®* UltJelph j 

etisii raaea®s£w 


Northern Lights 

“The tokatio shop uilth the hippie flavor" 

75 Main St., Burlington, VT Bfih.6555 
Mon-Thur 10-9; f-Sat 10-10; Sun 12-7 

facfbook.tom/VTNorthtrnLlphts 


Say you 
saw it in... 

SEVEN DAYS 


HIGHER GROUND BALLROOM: G. 

Love & Special Sauce, Giant Panda 

hip-hop). 7:30 p.m, $25. AA. 

HIGHER GROUND SHOWCASE 
LOUNGE: Barefoot Truth (roots-rock). 



LIFT: Ladies Night, 9 p.m„ Free/$3. 


MARRIOTT HARBOR LOUNGE: 



RADIO BEAN: Jake Sorgen (singer- 



RED SQUARE BLUE ROOM: DJ Robbie 


Rekkon (hip-hop), to p.m. Free. 

regional 

MONOPOLE: Mr. Breakdown (rock). 10 



(hip-hop), 10 p.m, $5. 




p.m. Free. 90 Mile Portage (folk). 

(folk), 9 pm. Free. Tommy Alexander 
Band with Alanna Grace Flynn 
(basement soul), 10:30 p.m. Free. 


RED SQUARE: Mint Julep (jazz), 5 
p.m. Free. Ghost of Vigoda (jam), 8 
p.m, $5. Erin Harpe and the Delta 




T. BONES RESTAURANT AND BAR: 

VENUE: 18 & up Destination 


central 

BAGITOS: Jake Sorgen (acoustic), e 

CHARLIE O'S: Blind Owl Band 


TUPELO MUSIC HALL: Dixie Dee and 


Champlain valley 



TWO BROTHERS TAVERN: House 


northern 



ROADSIDE TAVERN: DJ Diego (Top 

40). 9 p.m„ Free. 
regional 

TABU CAFE & NIGHTCLUB: All Night 




A Man Out of Time Listening to leon redbone is like stepping back in time to 
the era of vaudeville and Tin Pan Alley. The famed songwriter is a throwback in the most genuine 
— and genuinely appealing — way possible. His music, and the persona he's cultivated over his 
distinguished career, is timeless. This Friday, November 9, and Saturday, November 10, Redbone 
plays a pair of intimate, speakeasy-style shows at Signal Kitchen in Burlington. 







Watch something LOCAL this week. 


REVIEW this 


Matt Townsend, 
What Light Shall Be 

(SELF-RELEASED, CD. DIGITAL DOWNLOAD) 

On his debut album. What Light Shall 
Be, Burlington-based songwriter 
Matt Townsend delivers a mature 
and smartly conceived collection of 
songs that enriches the local singer- 
songwriter treasury. This is a robust yet 
humble offering, an introduction that is 
satisfying in its own right yet hints at a 
wealth of potential. 

Townsend generally sings in 
a plaintive style, especially when 
using his lower register. With a light, 
nasally rasp, his delivery is clean and 
unadorned. But his straightforward 
croon is efficient and puts the focus 
on Townsend’s nimble wordplay. 

This subdued approach also serves to 
heighten the contrast when he does let 
loose, as on the second half of album 
opener “The Garden Where the Grass 



Forever Grows.” Here the singer reveals 
a soaring tenor that grips with emotive 
power but doesn’t feel forced. 

As an arranger, Townsend generally 
favors spare acoustic backing. Much 
like his vocal work, as a guitarist he is 
solid but not flashy. On “Gratitude in 
Being,” he backs himself with a pretty, 
fingerpicked sequence that lists and 
lilts under searching melancholy prose. 
The playing is tasteful and understated, 
which is a hallmark and strength of the 
album’s six songs. 

Likewise, Townsend’s lyrical turns, 
while occasionally precious, tend to be 


artful without being overbearing. With 
a confessional bent and sophisticated 
observational metaphors, he often 
connects universally while remaining 
personally vulnerable — a rare feat for 
a young songwriter. Like many newbie 
tunesmiths, Townsend can dig too 
frequently into his cache of influences 
— hello, Messrs. Dylan and Mangum. 
But that’s hardly a capital crime. And 
Townsend generally transcends rote 
hero worship by injecting enough 
personal style and wit to keep his 
musings fresh. 

Matt Townsend is not a finished 
product. But his debut is roundly 
impressive and marks this local 
songwriter as one who bears watching. 

Townsend celebrates the release 
of What Light Shall Be with a show 
at the Monkey House this Thursday, 
November 8. 

DAN BOLLES 



nido 




Adam Reczek, 
Buttoned From the 
Bottom Up 

(SELF-RELEASED, CO. DIGITAL DOWNLOAD) 

In my five-plus years covering local 
music for Seven Days, I have rarely 
come upon an artist as perplexing as 
Adam Reczek. From his first outing 
in 2009, The Window Seat, to a 2011 
follow-up. The Fork in the Road EP, it 
was clear that he wanted so badly to 
be good. But he just wasn’t. That’s not 
to say he was bad or lacked talent — he 
doesn’t — or even that all the elements 
of a good songwriter were completely 
missing. It’s just that those pieces 
didn’t quite fit together. Or when they 
did, Reczek lacked the experience to 
complete the puzzle no matter how 
hard he tried. And, oh, how he tried. 

Reczek is a gifted guitarist and has 
displayed a knack — especially on 
that 2011 EP — for birthing complex 
and engaging musical ideas. Where 
he has stumbled in the past is in the 
vocal department and that has at 
times overwhelmed Reczek’s assets. 



But, again, he has worked doggedly to 
overcome this challenge. And has he 
finally realized the fruit of his labors? 
Enter Buttoned From the Bottom Up. 

I can honestly say I’ve never rooted 
as hard for a record to be good the way 
I have Reczek’s latest. He’s like the 
Burlington music scene equivalent of 

So what's the verdict? It turns out 
Adam Reczek just might have some 
Sean Astin in him after all. 

While not a triumphant victory that 
will earn him adoring throngs, Reczek’s 
third album is indeed charming more 
often than not. Building on his natural 


strengths, he’s improved both as a 
songwriter and a singer. His lyrical 
skills are nearly a match for his 
instrumental prowess. And though still 
prone to occasional awkward phrasing, 
Reczek’s vocal delivery is sturdy 
enough to carry the weight of his well- 
considered words. 

On Buttoned From the Bottom Up, 
Adam Reczek seems to have figured it 
out. Aided by smartly constructed and 
often lush arrangements, he sounds 
more confident and self-assured. 
Whether delving into Ben Folds-ian 
piano pop ("Directions"), cooing sweet, 
late-night, acoustic ballads (“The 
Perfect Words”) or unloading some 
old-fashioned, glory-rocking guitar 

in his songwriting skin. Despite a 
few momentary stumbles, Buttoned 
From the Bottom Up justifies this 
musician's tireless work and admirable 
determination. 

Adam Reczek plays Nectar’s in 
Burlington this Saturday, November 10. 

DAN BOLLES 


(g) 


GET YOUR MUSIC REVIEWED 


• IF YOU'RE AN INDEPENDENT ARTIST OR BAND MAKING MUSIC IN VT. SEND YOUR CD TO US! 

• DAN BOLLES C/O SEVEN DAYS. 255 SO. CHAMPLAIN ST. STE 5, BURLINGTON, VT 05401 
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Burlington • CSWD Drop-Off Center: 339 Pine St.; Wed 9:30-5; Thur & Sat 8-3:30 
McNeil Wood & Yard Waste Depot: 1 1 1 1ntervale Rd. 

10/29-11/12: Mon, Tue, Thur, Fri Sat 8-4 • Beginning 77/20: Tue-Fri 8-12; Sat 8-3:30 
Household curbside leaf pickup: November 1 3-1 9 on your recycling day. 

Leaves must be on the curb by 7 a.m., in compostable paper bags only. 

Essex • CSWD Drop-Off Center: 218 Colchester Rd. (Rt. 2A);Tue 9:30-5; Wed-Sat 8-3:30 
Sp ecial Su nday ho urs 11/4 & 11/11: 8-4, leaves only 
Hinesburg - CSWD Drop-Off Center: 907 Beecher Hill Rd.; Sat 8-3:30 
Milton • CSWD Drop-Off Center: 36 Landfill Rd. (Off Rt. 7); Mon 9:30-5; Fri & Sat 8-3:30 
Richmond • CSWD Drop-Off Center: 80 Rogers Ln. (Off River Rd.); 

Tue & Sat 8-3:30; Thur 9:30-5 

South Burlington ■ CSWD Drop-Off Center: 87 Landfill Rd. (Off PatchenRd.) 
Mon, Tue, Thur, Sat 8-3:30; Fri 9:30-5 
Spedal Sunday hours11/4ft 11/11: 8-4, leaves only 
Williston • Green Mountain Compost: 1042 Redmond Rd.; Mon-Sat 8-4 

Spedal Sunday hours 11/4811/11: 8-4 • Beginning 1 1/13: Mon-Fri 8-4 
872-8ii 


When you're done jumping in the leaf piles and pulling 
up your garden beds, here's where to bring it all: 


WE’VE GOT THE 

FAT BIKES 

THAT LOVE 
THE SNOW! 


OLD SPOKES HOME 


Celebrating 
Years of Retail! 





i 
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Aboriginal Access 

"Crossing Cultures," Hood Museum of Art 


T he exhibit of contemporary 
Australian Aboriginal art at 
Dartmouth College’s Hood 
Museum is sure to dazzle 
light- deprived northern New England- 
ers with its blasts of sunny colors and 
pulsating patterns. 

The show will also surprise — maybe 
even shock — many visitors. Described 
by critic Robert Hughes as "the last 
great art movement of the 20th centu- 
ry,” Aboriginal painting and sculpture 
from Down Under remain little known 
in North America 40 years after the 
start of their renaissance. By contrast, 
work by living indigenous artists com- 
mands high prices in Australia and is 
frequently featured in European galler- 
ies and museums. 

Curators in the U.S. were slow to 
appreciate the quality and vitality of 
the art making that got under way in 
1971 in Papunya, a desert settlement in 
northern Australia. There, a group of 
Aboriginal men supplied with materials 
by a local schoolteacher began painting 
images that arose from 50,000 years of 
collective cultural memory. They ap- 
plied to boards and canvas a pictorial 
language inspired by the Dreaming, the 
Aboriginal creation myth. 

In 1988, Asia Society in New York 
mounted a landmark exhibition titled 
"Dreamings: The Art of Aboriginal Aus- 
tralia.” It caused a sensation — but only 
briefly. Not until 2010 did the Metro- 
politan Museum, 
the nation’s fore- 
most world-art 
repository, stage a 
show of Aborigi- 
nal work, and even 
that one included 
only 14 pieces. 

The Hood, however, got clued in to 
Aussie indigenous art early on. It helped 
immensely that the museum’s former 
director, Brian Kennedy, had headed 
the National Gallery of Australia from 
1997 to 2004. At his instigation, the 
Hood staged a 2006 show by Aboriginal 
female artists, titled “Dreaming Their 
Way,” that proved momentous. 

American art collectors Will Owen 
and Harvey Wagner, who lent paint- 
ings to that exhibit six years ago, were 
so impressed by Dartmouth's integra- 


tion of the work into course curricula 
that they agreed to donate their entire 
collection to the Hood. The 100-plus 
pieces now on display represent about 
a fifth of the pair’s gift to the museum. 
The Hanover, N.H., institution has thus 
become North America’s foremost 
treasure chest of Australia's reborn Ab- 
original art. 

ed to take in “Crossing Cultures: The 
Owen and Wagner Collection of Con- 
temporary Aboriginal Australian Art.” 
The show is overwhelming in size, va- 
riety and, often, in sheer beauty. Most 
visitors will also need time to accli- 
mate to an unfamiliar set of premises 
and references. 

This is one case in which text pan- 
els elucidate the works on view rather 
than divert attention from them. The 
paintings viewers see may appear to 
be geometric abstractions, but as the 
commentary makes clear, they're ac- 
tually symbolic expressions — of the 
Dreaming, yes, and of natural features 
such as “soakages” and “rockholes.” 
Those terms — referring to pools of 
water in the desert and sunken land 
forms, respectively — are unfortunate- 
ly not defined in the show. 

The outback is clearly the source of 
the palettes used by most of the paint- 
ers. Ningura Napurrula, for example, 
swirls browns and blacks into circles 
and furrows in “Wirrulnga,” the name 


of a rockhole in western Australia. Her 
colors evoke the desert while paying 
homage to the sand drawings composed 
by her ancestors. 

In such an environment, water serves 
as a source of inspiration as well as life. 
Shorty Jangala Robertson’s “Ngapa Ju- 
kurrpa,” translated as “Water Dream- 
ing,” could be read as a trio of elongated, 
big-eyed figures with small wheels for 
feet. The painting, in aqua blue and 
green, is actually a representation of 
water coursing through a dry riverbed, 



according to the accompanying text. 

Many of the paintings are executed 
with a pointillist technique that calls 
to mind the French postimpressionist 
Georges Seurat. But the marks these 
Aboriginal artists make are more the 
size of droplets than of points, and they 
don’t create forms Western viewers 
would describe as representational art. 

Some of the younger artists in the 
show do depart from the style that 
emerged at Papunya. Samantha Hobson, 
born in 1981, appears to have been influ- 
enced by Jackson Pollock-style action 
painting in her phosphorescent “Wave 
Break at Night.” 

Political pieces appear at the Hood, 
as well. Their inclusion is practically 


THE SHOW IS OVERWHELMING 

IN SIZE. VARIETY AND, OFTEN. IN SHEER BEAUTY. 




obligatory, given 
the ongoing legacy 
of anti-Aboriginal 
racism in the antip- 
odes. Tony Albert's gauzy watercolor 
“black'n’blue” shows a dark, hunched 
figure bookended by blue men with as- 
sault rifles embedded in their bodies. 

Owen and Wagner collect sculp- 
ture, too. Some of these pieces, such 
as a set of “law poles" striped in ochre 
and other objects fringed with feath- 
ers, may require that viewers con- 
sult the explanatory panels for better 
comprehension. But some sculptures 
couldn’t be more accessible. A grouping 
of wood-carved animals, for example, 
includes a dingo that looks a lot like one 
of the dog carvings of late Vermont folk 
artist Stephen Huneck. 

Such a resemblance across time and 
space is congruent with “Crossing Cul- 

KEVIN J. KELLEY 


REVIEW 








TALKS & 
EVENTS 


CALENDAR PUBLICATION PA 

Photographer Jane English 


RECEPTIONS 


survey of Australia's contemporary 
: movement from the 


Curator Stephen Gilchrist delivers 


Introduction to Crossing Cultures; 
Tuesday November 13, 12:30 p.m. 
Info, 603-646-2095. 


Local artists sell their work. 
Saturday. November 10, 10 a.rn-3 
p.m„ North End Studios, Burlington. 
BRIAN MOHR & EMILY JOHNSON: 
■Off Piste in the Northeast: A 
Celebration of Northeast Skiing 
Adventure; a multimedia 
slide-show presentation benefitting 
the Bolton Valley 8ackcountry and 
Nordic Lands project: presented in 
partnership with the Vermont Land 
Trust as part of the couple's 6th 


cookies: calendars, large photo 
prints and books by both women 

p.m.. Maple Corner Community 

WATERBURY YOUTH MURAL 
PROJECT: The town unveils its new 
mural created by 3rd through 8th 
graders participating in Seminary 
Art Center's summer day camp. 
Saturday, November 10. 3 p.m„ 


7 pm. Film He 
Landing Performing Arts Center, 
Burlington. Info. 496-5434. 

DERRICK ADAMS: The New 


Cameron Visiting Artist Talk. Adams 
has exhibited or performed at 
MoMA PSl Greater New York 2005, 
PERFORMA 05, Brooklyn Museum 
open House. The Kitchen NYC and 

pm Johnson Memorial Building. 

■ e. Info, 443-3168. 


food and drink. Saturday. Novembei 
10. 10 am -5 p.m., AVA Gallery and 
Art Center, Lebanon, N.H, Info, 

FOOD 4 FARMERS BENEFIT & 
holiday ART SALE: Printmaker 
Casey Blanchard sells her work 

working to build long-term food 
security for coffee-growing 
families throughout Latin America 

266 in Burlington. Food 4 Farmers 
principals give a presentation: 


featuring photos of and excerpts 
from interviews with women who 
are passionate about their work, 
others and 



and hand-bound books, 
as part of an ArtLab residency. 
Through December 31 at BCA Center 
in Burlington. Aleshire reads from 
Dropped Apples, Honeybee Press' 
third full-length collection of poetry, 
made from paper recycled from 
Egyptian cotton fabric that has 

by local artists and hand bound: 


show. Through November 24 at 
Julian Scott Memorial Gallery, 
Johnson State College. Talk: 
Tuesday, November 13, 3-5 p.m. 
Info. 635-1251. 


collections of gallery numbers: 
KEVIN FAHEY & MARY S. MARTIN: 

paintings. November 9 through 
December 30 at Bryan Memorial 


HE MOUNTAINS XV 


0 rugs and fiber-art pieces 
t Rug Hooking 
Guild members, including featured 
artists Catherine Henning Ann 
Winterling and Elizabeth Guth. 
November 10 through 17 at The 
Round Barn at Shelburne Museum. 
Reception: Saturday. November 10. 
5-7 p.m. Info. 434-4517. 

THOMAS FUSS: 'Backroads 
America.' photographs of 
Americana, from Monument Valley 
and the California redwoods to 
Graceland and the murder scenes 
in Truman Capote's In Cold Blood: 
'FIGURING IT OUT’: Work by 
participants in River Arts' figure 

Through January 7 at River Arts 

Thursday. November 8, 5-7 pm Info, 

KAREN GUTH: 'Vestiges; black-and- 
white photographs capturing the 
depopulation of Detroit. Through 
December? at Living/Learning 
Center, UVM, in Burlington. 
Reception: The artist discusses 
her work Thursday. November 8, 

'LIGHT & SPACE': Work by 
printmakers Sabra Field and Dan 
O'Donnell, fiber artist Karen Madden 
and sculptor Pat Musick. November 
9 through May 10 at The Great Hall 
in Springfield. Reception: Friday. 
November 9. 5:30-7:30 pm Info, 


Library in Woodstock. Reception: 
Saturday, November 10. 5-7 p.m. 
Info. 457-2295. 

LABOR OF LOVE': An exhibit 
featuring photos of and excerpts 
from interviews with women who 
are passionate about their work. 


10 through December 31 at 
Winooski Welcome Center & Gallery. 
Reception: Saturday. November 10, 


square inches and $500 — by more 
than 20 gallery artists (through 

Paintings by the Massachusetts 


Middlebury. Reception: The gallery 
celebrates its third birthday with 
catering and cupcakes from Otter 
Creek Bakery, wine and other 
festivities, Saturday. November 10. 
5-7 p,m. Info. 458-0098. 

L STOCKING STUFFER 
’: Local artists such as Haley 
Bishop, Jude Bond, Jeannie Tucker, 
lesworth, Laura 
lelWisdomorksell 


Reception: Nick Aloi Trio play 
live jazz, Thursday. November 8. 
5:30-7:30 p.m. Info. 355-5418. 
PHILIP BROU: "Central Casting' 
paintings of veteran film extras. 
November 12 through February 1 at 
Office Hours Gallery in Burlington. 
Reception: Monday. November 12, 9 

WINOOSKI HOUDAY ART MARKET: 

Art. crafts and other locally made 

dnesday through Saturday. 



ONGOING 



AARON STEIN: 'Food for Thought,' work by the 
Burlington artist Curated by SEABA, Through 



ALEXANDER costantino: Mixed-media paintings. 
Curated by SEABA, Through November 30 at Speeder 
& Earl's (Pine Street) in Burlington. Info, 658-6016. 


ALI BADDOE: Acrylic portraits and abstract paint- 
ings inspired by travels in Haiti. Through December 
14 at Community College of Vermont in Winooski. 
Info. 654-0513. 



BURLINGTON-AREA SHOWS »P.80 




LISTINGS ARE RESTRICTED TO ART SHOWS IN TRULY PUBLIC PUCES: 


® 


GET YOUR ART SHOW LISTED HERE! 

IF YOU'RE PROMOTING AN ART EXHIBIT. LET US KNOW BY POSTING 
INFO AND IMAGES BY THURSDAYS AT NOON ON OUR FORM AT 

SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTEVENT OR GALLERIESi9SEVENDAYSVT.COM 


READ LOCAL 


<Z ROW 



BOOKSHOP 


YOUR LOCAL SOURCE 
SINCE 1995 


14 CHURCH ST • BURUNGTON.VT 
CROWBOOKS.COM • (802) 862-0848 



Say you saw it in... 

SEVEN DAYS 



BURUNGTON-AREA SHOWS ' 



§ ‘Small Works Show’ When Edgewater Gallery opened in Middlebury three years ago, it took a decidedly more 
arty, less crafty, tack than its predecessor. Frog Hollow. So far, the model has worked: The gallery is still going strong. In celebration 
of its third birthday, Edgewater is showing paintings, drawings, photographs and mixed-media constructions by more than 20 of its 
member artists. And in the spirit of holiday shopping, all works are smaller than 14 square inches and priced under S500. Drop by on 
Saturday, November 10, from 5 to 7 p.m. for cupcakes and wine at the opening reception. And don’t miss the paintings of artist of the 
fe month Ellen Granter, whose work was featured on the cover of the best-selling novel The Help. Through January 2. Pictured: “Oakland 
8 Seashores" by Janis Sanders. 






will find it difficult not to fall for the Burlington artist and DJ’s playful prints. 
Children of the ’80s are especially likely to swoon at the image of a blinged- 
out Pee-wee Herman straddling an old-school boombox. Thompson’s show 
“Pop Shots," at 1/2 Lounge in Burlington, also features the Notorious B.I.G. as 
the King of Clubs, a glassy-eyed chimpanzee as Che Guevara, and the Buddha 
wearing hipster headphones. Indulge your poppy side through November 30. 
Pictured: “Che Gorilla.” 


Kyle “Fattie B” Thompson Pop-culture junkies 


SARGENT AND BLACK IN FASHION': An exhibit 


than mourning. Through December 14 at Fleming 
Museum. UVM, in Burlington. Info, 656-0750. 


VANESSA COMPTON: Mixed-media works, shown 



central 



Millennium,’ a night-sky installation made up of 70 
drawings: and ’How the White Cube Hangs Once 
the Gallery Has Closed; photographs. Through 

Junction. Info, 603-469-3255. 

ALYSSHA CSUK: Photographs of the region’s 
operating and abandoned quarries. Through 

ART FACULTY EXHIBIT 2012: Work by Jennifer 

Swyler. Through November 10 at Feick Fine Arts 
Center, Green Mountain College, in Poultney, Info, 


AUTUMN IN THE UPPER VALLEY’: Paintings by 32 
members of the Vermont Watercolor Society, White 
River Junction chapter. Through November 14 at 
Zollikofer Gallery at Hotel coolidge in White River 


BARBARA LEBER: ’Sunflowers and Skies; 
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Hunting For Bargains 
A Special 3 Day Sale! 

November 2012 

Bring a friend, get huge discounts, and sign 
up to win a one-of-a-kind oil lamp! 
Located next to our Middlebury Workshop & Store 

Free Inscription Day! 

Saturday November 10 th , 2012 

10 am- 4pm 

Buy an ornament and have it hand inscribed 
by Judi Danforth! 

Only at our Church Street, Burlington location! 






CHAMPLAIN VALLEY SHOWS . 


i toys by Michael Whitman, 
imith. Through October 31 


'THE HISTORY OF GODDARD COLLEGE: AN ERA 
OF GROWTH. EXPANSION AND TRANSITIONS. 
1960-1969': An exhibit of photographs, historic 

recordings that focus on the college's responsi 






:: chatnplain valley 

ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN EXHIBIT. Work by the New 


‘Hooked in the Mountains XVI’ The hookers are back. Each year, the Green Mountain Rug Hooking 
Guild fills the Round Barn at Shelburne Museum with some of the coolest, most intricate rugs and fiber-art pieces around. This year, 




more than 500 works are on display, including Mariah Krauss’ brooding, photorealistic portrait of a young woman, whose fiery locks 
look more like ram horns than hair; Ann-Marie Littenberg’s surprisingly masculine “Toolbox” (pictured), which depicts a plaid-clad 





northern 

self-taught artists. Through November 28 at GRACE 

AUTUMN IN VERMONT ART MASQUERADE': 

McFarlane and Hunter Eddy. Through November 30 

'BARN PAINT OUT': Plein-air paintings of Vermont 
bams. Through December 28 at Jericho Center 
Town Hall. Info, 849-2049. 

DOROTHY MARTiNEZ; 'We the People." more 
than SO figurative paintings celebrating political 
change in America. Through November 12 at Green 
Mountain Fine Art Gallery in Stowe. Info, 253-1818. 
FRANK WOODS: Paintings by the Montpelier artist 
Through November 25 at Claire's Restaurant & Bar 

GAYLEEN AIKEN: "A Grand View," paintings and 
drawings of the Vermont landscape made between 
1958 and 2000. Through Oecember 31 at GRACE in 
Hardwick. Info, 472-6857. 

HEIDI CHAMBERLAIN: "Simple Eclectic Nature." 
mixed-media works combining cross-stitch, 
linoleum-print watercolor and monoprint 
techniques. Through November 30 at Island Arts 
South Hero Gallery. Info. 372-5049. 

Judy LOWRY: in Honor of the Lowell Mountain 
Range." paintings of the landscape before the wind 
turbines. Through Oecember 3 at Parker Pie Co. in 
West Glover. Info. 754-2971. 

LISA FORSTER BEACH: Paintings of the New 
England landscape by the National Watercolor 
Society member who lives in Stowe. Through 
November 18 at Emile A. Gruppe Gallery In Jericho. 


Switzerland. Greece, the Netherlands. Italy and the 

emigration, migrant workers, refugees and visa 
holders. Through November 25 at Helen Day Art 
Center in Stowe. Info. 253-8358. 




November 17th, 2012 

10:00am to 4:00pm 

UNION STATION, 1 MAIN ST. 

Burlington, VT 

1, Vermont's indie craft fair featuring over 40 
drafters, artists and designers. Offering an 
assortment of unique, handmade goods. 
Shop local, Shop handmadel 

eun FREE ADMISSION! 

www.queencitycraft.com 


An eye-opening exhibit challenging 

perceptions and beliefs on race. 

L 





movies 


Flight -k+i 


I t's always nice when a movie asks 
questions but even nicer when those 
questions are complex, morally am- 
biguous or at least a bit rough. With 
his first live-action feature in 12 years, di- 
rector Robert Zemeckis takes nearly two- 
and-a-half hours to grapple with a question 
I think most audience members can answer 
in a couple of seconds: Even if you're a really 
good pilot and can hold your liquor, is it OK 
to fly a crowded commercial jet when you're 
hammered? 

Uh, no. The end. Closing credits. Lights 
up. The problem with Flight is that its mak- 
ers would like you to believe there’s more 
going on than that, that it’s more profound. 

What the film is, is intermittently en- 
gaging. It stars Denzel Washington, whose 
career, if one is honest, has also been only 
intermittently engaging. Critics tend to cut 
him all kinds of slack, but the fact is that, 
for every Philadelphia or Training Day, he’s 
collected paychecks for three or four forget- 
table projects such as the Preacher's Wife, the 
Bone Collector and Out of Time. And Deja Vu, 
Virtuosity, The Siege, The Taking of Pelham 
123, the Book of Eli and Unstoppable. If this 


movie raises a single question of note, it’s 
this: Is Washington s batting average any bet- 
ter than that of, say, Nicolas Cage? 

Cage, of course, earned his best reviews 
and an Oscar for a brilliant performance as a 
drunk in Leaving Las Vegas. Hollywood has 
always had a thing for sagas of addiction and 
salvation. Washington borrows several pages 
from Cage’s book in his contribution to the 
genre. His Captain Whip Whitaker loves to 
fly. 

When he’s not flying on a SouthJet plane 
— and sometimes when he is — he's flying 
on booze, coke, weed and painkillers. As the 
movie opens. Whitaker has just spent the 
night partying with a nubile flight attendant 
and snorts a couple of lines to get straight 
for his morning Orlando-to-Atlanta run. The 
surprise isn’t that there’s trouble; it's that 
he’s not the cause. 

When a mechanical failure sends the jet 
hurtling earthward in a terrifying nosedive, 
Whitaker keeps his cool and executes a hot- 
dog maneuver that saves the day. If you’ve 
seen Cast Away, you know Zemeckis can 
direct a digital air disaster with the best of 
them, and this sequence is by far the movie’s 
most engaging. 



FLYING HIGH 
Washington plays a 
pilot who hits bottom - 
hard — in Zemeckis' 
often overwrought 
addiction drama. 


The rest is a letdown. Six people of the 
102 on board die when Whitaker crash lands 
the crippled aircraft in a field, and an inves- 
tigation is launched to determine whether, 
given his blood alcohol count, the pilot is a 
hero or should be charged with manslaugh- 
ter. Since we watched the plane malfunction, 
we already know his condition didn't affect 
the jet’s, so this thread of the story doesn't 
generate much suspense. 

Nor does the thread involving a heroin 
addict (Kelly Reilly) who falls for Whitaker 
and nudges him toward AA, or the one in- 
volving Whip’s by-the-numbers battle with 
his demons. If you’ve ever seen an after- 
school special on the perils of alcohol abuse, 
the screenplay by John Gatins (Coach Cart- 
er ) will offer few surprises. 

Washington's work is solid throughout. 
He's won two Oscars. Playing a drunk prob- 
ably didn't rank among the greatest chal- 


lenges of his career. A number of dependable 
performers are excellent in supporting ports: 
Bruce Greenwood as Whitaker’s union rep; 
Don Cheadle as his disapproving attorney; 
and John Goodman — on a hot streak fol- 
lowing Argo — as the pilot's colorful sup- 
plier. Unfortunately, the movie fails to prove 
greater than the sum of these parts. 

At a pivotal point, Whitaker realizes that, 
however the investigation turns out, he’s 
guilty of betraying the public trust. Zemeckis 
is guilty of the same crime, on a more be- 
nign level, for luring ticket buyers in with a 
first act he had to know his second and third 
couldn’t equal. After that spectacular open- 
ing, the movie isn't just downhill — it’s dull, 
preachy, sappy and predictable. 

My suggestion: Think twice before buy- 
ing the hype. This Flight wouldn't be a trag- 
edy to miss. 

RICK KISONAK 


REVIEWS 


Wreck-It Ralph ★★★★ 



K ids’ movies don’t have to be 
good to rake in the dough. They 
just have to be good babysitters. 
Wreck-It Ralph is the exception: 
an animated adventure with enough clever 
writing and visual style to keep adults enter- 
tained for 108 minutes, too. The surprise is 
that it comes not from Disney’s most pres- 
tigious property, Pixar, but from the mouse 

This is director Rich Moore's first feature, 
but he’s responsible for dozens of episodes of 
"Futurama" and "The Simpsons," and the ex- 
perience shows in his knack for combining 
slapstick with satire and sight gags. Many of 
those throwaway jokes involve the 30-year 
history of video games. But viewers who 
haven’t touched a joystick since the heyday 
of Pac-Man will still have no trouble follow- 
ing the story, which is set behind the scenes 
— or, more precisely, behind the screens — of 
a present-day arcade. 

Its title character isarelicofthe era when 
many of today's parents were kids. Voiced 
by character actor John C. Reilly, Wreck-It 
Ralph plies his trade as the destructive vil- 
lain of a classic arcade game called Fix-It 
Felix Jr., which we see at the film’s opening 
in all its pixelated, eight-bit-scored glory. 


Ralph’s arms may be gorilla like, 
his fists gigantic hammers, but 
Reilly imbues him with rue and 
courtliness. He’s weary of living in 
a dump and sowing wreckage for 
the game’s hero, the perky, goody- 
two-shoes Felix (Jack McBrayer), 
to repair. He wants to be the hero 
for once. 

So begins an odyssey of self- 
realization that would be pretty 
standard for an animated film, 
if not for its imaginative details. 

Ralph’s first stop is a support 
group for game villains, at which 
he has to intone, *Tm bad, and that's 
good.” This and later sequences introduce a 
conflict with genuine stakes: Arcade games 
need their characters — or, technically 
speaking, their chunks of code — to do cer- 
tain things. Those who achieve independent 
consciousness and step out of line make the 
game malfunction from a human player’s 
perspective, precipitating doomsday when 
someone pulls the plug. In short, just like 
in real life, self-realization isn’t as simple as 
grabbing a brass ring. 

Or a gold medal, which Ralph sets out 
to win in a first-person-shooter game called 


Hero's Duty — only to be shocked by its 
gritty, high-definition violence. He flees to a 
gorgeously saccharine, anime-inspired rac- 
ing game called Sugar Rush and strikes up a 
friendship with one of its aggressively cute 
sprites, Vanellope von Schweetz (Sarah Sil- 
verman), who turns out to be on a dangerous 
quest of her own. 

Wreck-It Ralph doesn't tug adults’ heart- 
strings as skillfully as Up or the Toy Story 
movies, but it’s consistently funny, and the 
surreal gamescapes offer plenty of eye candy 
— literally, in the case of Sugar Rush, which 
looks like it was conceived by Dr. Seuss on 


a dessert bender. Perhaps the best testament 
to the movie is that, like Toy Story 3, it has a 
pivotal scene in which even adults may find 
themselves wondering if this story will have 
a happy ending. 

It will, of course — this is Disney, not the 
Brothers Grimm, and problems will work 
themselves out a bit too neatly. But Moore & 
co. have made a movie about the repetitive 
joys of gaming with a plot that doesn’t go in 
circles, and that's good news for fidget-prone 
parents everywhere. 

MARGOT HARRISON 





James Patterson's D.C. detective, twice embodied 
on screen by Morgan Freeman, in this story of 
the hunt for a ruthless killer, which will probably 
not require its star to don a fat suit or drag. With 
Matthew Fox and Rachel Nichols. Rob (7he Fast 
and the Furious) Cohen directed. (102 min. PS-13. 

ARGO*** Ben Affleck plays a covert agent who 
to try to rescue American; 
an during the hostage crisis in 


Goodman. Alan Arkin and Bryan Cranston. Affl 
directed. (120 min, R. Big Picture. Capitol, Esse 
Majestic. Marquis, Roxy. Palace. Stowe) 

THE BIG PICTURE: A businessman (Romain Ot 

to steal the victim's identity in this French 
' im director Eric Lartigau. Wi“ " " 


LEGEND OF AAHHH'S: Veteran ski filmmaker 
Greg Stump (Blizzard of Aahhh's) looks at hov 
profession has influenced the sport of extrerr 
skiing in this documentary four years in the 
making. (90 min. NR. Roxy: ends 11/8) 


works, a mob hitman (Joseph Gordon-Levitt) gets 
an assignment to kill his future self (Bruce Willis) 
in this sci-f) thriller from director Rian (Brick) 
Johnson. With Emily Blunt Jeff Daniels and Piper 
Perabo. (119 min, R. Roxy) 

THE MAN WITH THE IRON FISTS**l/2 Another 
loving B-movie pastiche from the Tarantino crew. 
Hip-hop producer RZA directed and stars in this 
kung fu epic about a blacksmith forced to defend 
his village in feudal China. Eli Roth coscripted. Wit 
Russell Crowe. Lucy Liu and Jamie Chung. (96 min 

THE MASTER**** Philip Seymour Hoffman 
plays a midcentury guru who recruits Joaquin 




ds 11/S) 


CHASING MAVERICKS*l/2 Dil 
Apted (the 7 Up series) and Curtis Hanson (LA 
Confidential ) team up on this fact-based tale of 
teenage surfer taking on a big wave, Gerard But 
Elisabeth Shue and Jonny Weston star. (116 min 


ratings 

* = refund, please 

★ * = could've been worse, but not a It 

= has its moments: so-so 
**** = smarter than the average be 
***** = as good as it gets 


PARANORMAL ACTIVITY 4** Five years after the 
events of the first entry in the horror franchise, 
Katie (Katie Featherston) pops up in suburbia 

happens to have a little problem with demonic 
possession. Henry Joost and Ariel Schulman again 
direct With Kathryn Newton and Matt Shively. (95 
min, R. Essex. Majestic. Palace, Paramount) 

THE PERKS OF BEING A WALLFLOWER* * *1/2 
Stephen Chbosky directed this adaptation of his 
1999 novel about a shy. troubled high schooler 
(Logan Lerman) who blooms when he joins a j 
of quirky friends. V ' " 


th Emma Watson and Ez 
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Buy one meal ‘ij 

(valued at $5.50 or more) ' 

get a second meal of equal ! 
or lesser value 50% Off! I 

802-655-2423 ! 

www. papa-fran ks.com 

W □ fl 


Sunday thru Thursday with diis coupon. Cannot be combined with any other offer I 


i I j/30/l^j 



The new LED Lighting from Philips is here 
and it can change everything! 


Through the month of November, select Philips 
ENERGY STAR® LED lamps are on sale at CED-Twin State 



Philips LEDS have no mercury, with virtually no UV/IR in beam, 
are Instant on, fully dimmable and ENERGY STAR® rated 
Call or stop by today to place your order at the locations below: 



PHILIPS 


NOW PLAYING 



movies 


i 


show times 

C) = NEW THIS WEEK IN VERMONT 

J = ■' --I.'':..; •~i_ - Vj .L 




| lements of ’Healing 


OPEN HOUSE- NOV. 17 

Come join us for FREE classes: 

Martial Arts Demonstrations, 
Acupuncture Lecture, Herb Cooking, 

& Information on our Massage Program. 

Please call for a schedule of events or visit our website. 


Conveniently located at the Essex Shoppes & Cinema 
21 Essex Way, Suite 109, Essex Jet. Vermont 
(802) 288-8160 • www.elementsofhealing.net 




E MOVIE CLIPS E 



movies you missed 

62: Turn Me On, Dammit! 

This week in Movies You Missed: 

Alma is young. Norwegian and horny. No, this isn't a porno. 

A lma (Helene Bergsholm), age 
15, lives in the desolate town of 
Skoddeheimen, a place anyone who grew 
up in rural Vermont will instantly recog- 
nize as death to all teenagers' spirits. She 
opens the film by noting local landmarks: 
“Road. Road with tractor. Stupid sheep.” 

And, yes, Alma is horny. So horny she 
calls a phone-sex line, fantasizes inces- 
santly and masturbates in inappropriate 
places. Unfortunately, the guys around 
her aren’t as sexually savvy as her phone 

MARGOT HARRISON 




A VBSR Internship lets your business attract 
new talent, complete short term projects, and evaluate 
long term employment potential. VBSR will post 
internships and recruit the most talented interns 
throughout the state for your business. For more info, 
check out vbsr.org and click business info. 
Email beckyc@vbsr.org to get started! 




BUSINESSES 


VERMONT 

INT=2N 


RESPONSIBILITY 


PROGRAM 



JOIN US! 


Saturday, November 10, 2012 | 9:00 am 

RSVP at 802-831-1239 or admiss@vermontlaw.edu 



Law and policy master's and 
LLM degrees specializing in: 


Traditional 

Accelerated 

JD degrees 


Vermont Law School 


www.vermontlaw.edu 








Say you saw 
it in. 


Z SEVEN DAYS 5 

sevendavsvt.com • 


loheb Inllini'tis 
anb btrtp jokes, 
torote tfjc most popular 
music of all time. 



ffllojart 

©entus Is compllcateb. 


Mozart partied hard and died qoung. 

And bis music is still played today, THE CLASSICAL STATION 

over 220 years later. How many ol 
today s musicians will match that? 

THE ORIGINAL POP MUSIC 


101.7FM 


= NEWS QUIRKS by roland sweet ^ 


Curses, Foiled Again 

Dispatchers who received an emer- 
gency call in Leavenworth, Kan., found 
nobody on the open line, so they used a 
locator program to pinpoint where the 
call came from and notified police to in- 
vestigate. Officers arriving on the scene 
determined that Jesus Daniel Santos, 
26, had accidentally “butt-dialed” the 
emergency number from his cell phone. 
As they were leaving, however, they 
spotted baggies in the back seat of his 
car filled with what turned out to be 
crack cocaine and arrested him. (Kan- 
sas City, Mo.’s KSHB-TV) 

Pretty Boys 

South Korean men spent $495.5 million 
on skincare products last year, ac- 
counting for nearly 21 percent of global 
sales, according to the market research 
firm Euromonitor International. And 
Amorepacific, South Korea’s biggest 
cosmetics company, estimated total 
sales of men’s cosmetics in South Korea 
this year will exceed $885 million, 
making the Asian nation the world’s 
male makeup capital. Noting American 
men are often wary of makeup, Roald 
Maliangkay, head of Korean studies 
at Australian National University, said 
South Korean men regard effeminate 
male beauty as “a marker of social suc- 
cess." (Associated Press) 

Avoirdupois Follies 

The Georgia State Board of Funeral 
Services suspended Conyers funeral di- 
rector William B. Ellenberg III for dis- 
membering the body of an 800-pound 
person before cremating it. “I cut the 
fatty tissue off the side of the legs so 
it would fit inside the crematory,” El- 
lenberg said. “I did what I had to do to 
get the body cremated for the family.” 
(Atlanta’s WGCL-TV) 

Homeland Insecurity 

The Department of Homeland Secu- 
rity inspector general reported that 
318 DHS employees and contractors 
were arrested in 2011. Crimes included 
Border Patrol agents smuggling drugs, 
Immigration and Customs Enforce- 
ment forging documents and robbing 
drug dealers, and Transportation Secu- 
rity Administration agents caught with 
child pornography. The good news, 
according to the inspector general's 
summary of significant investigations, 
is that arrests were down from 519 in 
2010. ( Wired) 

A Congressional investigation compar- 
ing airport screeners at San Francisco 
International Airport (SFO), which 
employs private contractors, and Los 
Angeles International Airport (LAX), 
which relies on TSA agents, found that 
SFO screeners processed 65 percent 
more passengers than their LAX 
counterparts. The study by the House 


Transportation & Infrastructure com- 
mittee noted that both groups receive 
the same wages and benefits and use 
virtually the same equipment. (Forbes) 

Location, Location, 
Location 

While Frank Rodriguez-Tapia, 20, was 
on his way out of jail in Santa Fe, N.M., 
he stole $80 from another inmate who 
was going through booking. He treated 
himself to lunch before he was caught 
and returned to jail. (Albuquerque's 
KOAT-TV) 

Energy Backfires 

Renewable energy around the world 
is causing problems because it can’t be 
stored, so when it's generated, it must 
be consumed or risk overloading the 
power grid and causing blackouts. The 
oversupply problem affects China and 
Texas but is particularly serious with 
wind energy generated by Germany. 

On windy days, it overpowers Central 
and Eastern European countries, caus- 
ing them to consider disconnecting 
their power lines “to prevent accidents 
and destruction,” Pavel Sole, Czech 
deputy minister of industry and trade, 
said. (Bloomberg News) 

Sweden’s program to generate energy 
from garbage is so efficient that Swe- 
den has had to begin importing trash 
from other countries, to the tune of 
800,000 tons a year. Only 4 percent of 
Sweden's garbage makes it to landfills. 
Norway pays Sweden to take its gar- 
bage, and Catarina Ostlund, a senior 
adviser for Sweden’s environmental 
protection agency, said it’s looking 
at Bulgaria, Romania and Italy as 
potential sources of garbage to provide 
electricity. “I would say maybe in the 
future, this waste will be valued even 
more,” Ostlund said. (NPR) 
Connecticut’s nuclear power plant had 
to shut down one of its two reactors 

cool the plant was too warm. The Mill- 
stone Power Station, which uses water 
from Long Island Sound, provides half 
of all power used in Connecticut and 12 
percent in New England. It was the first 
time in the 37-year-old plant’s history 
that excessively warm water caused a 
shutdown. (Associated Press) 

Positive Fallout 

In addition to spreading Lyme disease 
and Rocky Mountain spotted fever, 
ticks may be boosting vegetarianism. 
University of Virginia researchers 
found that a bite from a Lone Star tick 
can cause victims to become allergic 
to alpha-gal, a substance found in the 
meat of hooved animals. Sufferers 
break out in hives or full-scale ana- 
phylaxis a few hours after eating meat. 
(Sierra) 




enecis inai win lasuor aione time. Mnoyei, 10 .. ... .. . .... , . 

the naked eye or casual observer, it all might Look familiar? We mistakenly printed this weeks astrological omens in last weeks paper. Our apologies for the cosmic confusion, 

look as simple and light as a strawberry. check out rob brezsnys expanded weekly audio horoscopes & daily text message horoscopes: realastrology.com or I-S77-873-488B 
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MORE FUN! STRAIGHT DOPE (P.27) NEWS QUIRKS (P.88)& FREE WILL ASTROLOGY (P.89) 
CROSSWORD (P.C-S) &CALC0KU 8. SUDOKU (P.C-7) 



STEVE EARLE NAPPY ROOTS 

Solo & Acoustic with Burlington's Lynguistic Civilians 

Friday, November 30 lh Friday, December 7 ,h 


General admission: $50 VIP tickets: $125 Advance Tickets: $20 Tickets Day of: $25 VIP tickets: $50 

VIP tickets include: VIP tickets include: 

Meet & greet with Steve Earle • Access to _ Meet & greet with Nappy Roots • Private bar 

preferred seating, which includes a private bar " Two free drinks • Light appetizers ‘Private viewing area 


For more information on all music events at Jay Peak go tojaypeakresort.com/events 


Thanksgiving at 

ALICE’S TABLE 

All-you-can-eat Buffet 


Thursday, November 22 nd 
Noon-6:00pm 


Herb Roasted Turkey • Crab Stuffed Sole 
Wild Mushroom Beer Stroganoff 
Assorted Desserts and more 


Adults [16+1: $28 Juniors [6-15]: $18 
Kids 5 and Under: Pay your age 


STAY + SPLASH + EAT 

From just *199 For a family of 4 


For Reservations call: 

802.327.2500 
For more information: 
jaypeakresort.com/thanks 


« Alice’s l« 

1 TABLE 









PERSONALS 



W5MEN Aeebi^MEN 

TRUSTING AND OPEN 

People tell me I'm a sweet woman. If you 
are a good and honorable man I wouid^ 



to eat them, naturgirl. 56. □ 


LIVEUFELOVE 


am eager to get reacquainted and meet 
people. I take care of myself and am at a 
good place in life, abiesbalsamea, 34. CD 


WITTY, SPONTANEOUS. AFFECTIONATE 

My family means everything to 


For relationships, dates, flirts and i-spys: 

sevendaysvt.com/personals 


DANCE PLAY WRESTLE 



for VT and the outdoors, scary films 
nights in. Country_Bird, 25. d 


I'm 24, just moved tovermontand 

to meet people, I enjoy camping, 
concerts, reading, traveling, 
baking, drawing, new experiences, 
enjoying nature. MI2VT. 24. Cl 

I am healthy, happy and independent 
with many interests plus time to 

nursing instructor, though my passion 


DOWN TO EARTH, HONEST. ENERGIZED 

lama down-to-earth woman who works 
hard and enjoys life. My two boys keep 
me very busy, active and healthy. I 
enjoy just about everything about our 


hike, ski, explore, garden, snowshoe, 
all of it I enjoy heating with wood and 
cooking with real ingredients. Eternally 


honest and kind and would want the 
with men who are intelligenL verbally 


exercise, friends/ 


a relationship thi 
in nonesty, caring, commor 
and chemistry, serenity. 6 


W51V1EN W5MLM 

GOOD ON PAPER, BETTER IN BED 

Just trying to be catchy. Don't get 
your panties in a bunch. I like to 
spend free time hiking bicycling 

single and looking for something 
low key, but ultimately seeking the 
transcendental. If you are kind, open, 


ADVENTUROUS. SMALL TOWN, 



SINGLE FRIENDLY MOM 

I'm a 26-year-old single mom who loves the outdoors and 
anything to do with animals. I am a very fun person to hang out 
with and love meeting new people. I am looking for a friend to 
share my hobbies and interests, letmefindout. 27. 

Women seeking Men 


My favorite part about winter is... snowboarding and playing in 
the snow with my daughter. 


Florida. But they don't rill up all my 

hang out with, have fun with and 
maybe like each other enough to 
build something more. five. 47. C] 


ABNORMALLY NORMAL 

Easygoing, “normal'girl seeks boy 
with values, morals, personality 
and self worth. nicefeet42. 41, Cl 


SPICY. STRONG. FUN-LOVING LADY 
Hard-working self-employed woman. 
A spicy, fun loving, optimistic, nature 
lover. Enjoy: arts and humanities, 
good books, gardening, flowers, travel 

party when ouL Honesty is the best 
policy: I don't have time for games. 
Looking for: fun, funny, charming 
is great, a good storyteller. Open to 


JOCULAR OBSERVER 

Hellooo! If you are looking for company 
on weekend adventures, for productive 
activities, for staying in, for yard sale- 
ing, in a museum or just outside, think 
about answering this ad! I would love to 
meet the Brawny Towel Man/Mo Rocca 

level teacher, short brown hair, glasses, 
Ruben-esque WASP]. monkees!967. 45 


CURjoUS? 

You read Seven Days, 
these people read 
Seven Days — you 
already have at least 
one thing in common! 

All the action is online. 
Browse more than 
1600 local singles with 
profiles including photos, 
voice messages, habits, 
desires, views and more. 
It's free to place your 
own profile online. 

Don't worry, you'll be 
in good company, 

| [ See photos of 

this person online. 



AUTHENTIC HUMAN SEEKING 
CONNECTIONS 


as far as friends and dating go. 



WHIMSICAL, INTUITIVE AND 
REBELLIOUS 



A few of my favorite things: playing 
folky/rootsy/grassy music with 





SEVEN DAYS 


pERSoNKS 





For group fun, BDSM play, and full-on kink: 

sevendaysvt.com/personals 




l dont really want to go for long walks 
on the beach or out to a romantic 
dinner. Although if you are mentally 
stimulating, you could change my 
mind. I am into long foreplay, amazing 
sex and interesting pillow talk over 
a glass or two of wine. An intelligent, 
witty, sexually-charged man who is 
looking for the same. Happycooker. 36 


I'm looking for some fun and sexy times 
outside these deep woods of VT that 

want things done, but once my clothes 
are off, i want to be told what to do. I'll 


NATURAL AND ORGANIC 

things just happen. I am very laid 
back and open. I enjoy art. and 
anything outdoors. Looking for 
someone like minded. Looking for 



CURjoUS? 

You read Seven Days. 
these people read 
Seven Days — you 
already have at least 
one thing in common! 

All the action is online. 
Browse more than 
1600 local singles with 
profiles including photos, 
voice messages, habits, 
desires, views and more. 
It's free to place your 
own profile online. 

Don't worry, you'll be 
in good company, 

| | See photos of 

this person online. 


leave us breathless and wet. Laughter, 
playfulness, mutual respect a must. Intc 
light bondage, oral play, etc.: mostly 



when she's told what to do: she wants 


to be taken with gusto and tenderly 
wildly sexual, happylovers. 47, 0 


MEN Aeeb^? 



WANT TO BE DOMINATED 


LETS GO SEXUAL ADVENTURING 

Let's journey together, safe, 

diverse, tough and wicked smart: 
not your average bear. Melt my 
heart with your smile and receive 
a magical massage. You: mature 
with little baggage, lifo. SO. a 


TO BE ANNOUNCED 

I am interested in a gentler, less kinky 
and more loving and romantic style 
of FemOom. Introducing. 41, Q 



Old veteran diagnosed with EO. VA 
doc prescribed Viagra for me. In VT 
short stay and play. Hope to find it 



were satisfied as the softer I was the 
and imagination to ensure the/d 


IN THE SOCKET 

I love the electric connection, being 
pulled irresistibly into the heart 
of desire. Open to any pleasurable 
experience but real pain, degradation. 
Sexual connection could grow into 
a more broad relationship if it feels 
right. Enthusiastic, positive, well-built 
healthy, energetic. Romantic. Good 





KINK oF IBS WEEK: 

LIKES TO PLEASE 

Just looking for good, clean fun with a "dirty" girl. You might 
be any sort of woman outside but exciting on the inside. I 
have a professional persona but, open-minded and down 
for any kind of fun after work. I particularly like warm, 
abundantly oily massage exchanges on cold nights. And I 
sweat. WTF!?! Dr420, 36, Men seeking. 


What is the freakiest place you've ever had sex in 
Vermont? At the top of a fire tower on top of a mountain 
in the afternoon. The view was amazing! Just after we got 
down some other hiker came wandering up. We wondered 
if they heard or saw anything but imagined that they could 
see it written all over our faces. 



for discreet encounters, but only if the 
chemistry works, northcountryman. 48 







KINKY GUY SEEK EROTIC FRIENDS 
Ever wanted to let go of all inhibitions 
with an open-minded guy into kinky 
play? Let me help you release your inner 
slut. I'm here to get you off! vtcuckl. 38 


LOVE ALL SHAPES. SIZES. COLORS 
I am an average guy with an average 
build, perhaps slightly athletic, with 
an about average hang-low. I like all 
sorts of girls: both in personality and 
looks, size and age. You don't have to 
fit the mold, I have to see if your mold 
fits me©. I'm not huge into kinky, just 
huge into women. LoveEmAII, 26. □ 


INVENT AMOROUS TANGLE 



and the first spark sets the night in 
motion. UfeisforUving, 40. a 







0 mi . |f y° u ' ve 

1 4% I 1 spied, go onli 

r to contact yoi 
| admirer! 

sevendaysvt.com/personals 






MAZZAS FARM STAND. SATURDAY 27TH 
You were a beautiful, dark-haired young 
woman steering a cart of pumpkins down 
a ramp. You didn't know me, but I offered 
assistance despite your lack of need in hopes 
of talking with you ... I failed. Another chance? 
When: Saturday. October 27. 2012. Where: 
Colchester. You: Woman. Me: Man. #910750 


YOU HEARD GUNSHOTS WHILE HIKING 

You and your friend heard gunshots while hiking 
toward Beldens Falls, and my hiking companion 
and I assured you all would be well if you stuck to 

we'd cross paths again. Hike there often? When: 
Otter Creek. You: Woman. Me: Man. #910749 


in the night. You: Man. Me: Woman. #910748 



STOP IN AND 
SPOIL YOURSELF! 

EACH AVEDA GIFT PROMISES A 

mountain 



SALON EXCLUSIVES FOR YOU 
& YOUR SPECIAL SOMEONE 

$50 GIFT CARDS ARE ONLY $45 

& LIMITED EDITION GIFTS SETS 

HAVE A $50 SURPRISE INSIDE 

I salon 

obriens 


Locations | Hours | Special Offers 


O 

www.obrienssalons.com 



(JouA jjuhk to (Waivi (Ut... 

mistress 








m wondering if you can give m 


;. I haven't given a hand job since junior 


'TDerdv 


Give Me a Hand? 


Let s take a moment to perform a simple exercise. Reach up and rub your neck 
and shoulders — feels pretty good, right? But now think about how much 

digs hand jobs. 

You'll need to rely on your beau to guide you to his ultimate hand job. but 

Lube it up. Some guys like to masturbate with a dry hand, but you should 
le if you 


eak dow 


Better yet. alternate between using your hand and mouth to keep things wi 


you. Watch him please himself and get the hang of his rhythm. When you ta 
over, encourage him to give you feedback — the more he coaches you. the 


Keep an eye on him. Eye contact is key in giving a hot hand job (or blow 
job. for that matter). Looking him in the eye will add intensity and intimacy 


Accessorize. If the penis is the leading i 

with the other. You can also try applying gentle pressure i 
underneath his balls — a little tickle with your tongue to l 


balls and taint are th 


is feedback, and he'll be handing out the compliments 


OKtkotkAkiwd, 


Need advice? 

Email me at mistress@sevendaysvt.com or share your 
own advice on my blog at sevendaysvt.com/blogs. 






For tobacco use only. 
Positive ID Required. 
18+ Only. W 


51 John Stark Hwy. 


BLACK FRIDAY 


NEW... 
CIGARS & 
ROLLING 
TOBACCO 


STAR LINE OF 
VAPORIZERS: 


G-PEN* ATMOS *IOLITE 
PALM • MAGIC FIGHT 
.VAPOR BLUNT -SOLO 
ItUCY- BLISS & more! 


Burlington Headquarters: 

21 Church St. 658-6520 


St. Albans Superstore: 

192 Federal St. 524-6607 


Waterbury Resort Store: 

3595 Waterbury/Stowe Rd. 

Rutland: 

162 N. Main St. 

Derby, VT: 

4267 US Route 5 

Newport, NH (Tax-Free): 




